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475 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


In the First Five Months of 1932 
Our Net Writings Were 


$2,214,722.11 


An Increase of $337,984.76 Over the 
Corresponding Period of the Preceding Year 





We Again Thank Our Many Friends for Their 
Loyal Support and Continued Confidence 


Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Company 


JOHN F. GILCHRIST, A. BERTRAM SAMUELS, 
Chairman of the Board President 
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This Week: 


@ “if | have any particular asset,” writes 
Walter Ciuff, “it is a very sincere desire to 
do my work for the benefit of the beginner 
in life insurance and to do it well.” Mr. Cluff, 
director of the educational department of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company, has 
made an exceptionally fine record in teach- 
ing the fundamentals of the business to new 
agents of his company and has written two 
widely distributed books on life insurance 
selling. He is now writing a series of articles 
for The Spectator, endeavoring to teach new 
men “What | wish someone had taught me 
when | started in the business.” The articles, 
beginning with this issue, will appear semi- 


monthly. 
cos m uk 


@ The Suicide Record for 1931—an annual 
study by Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman. Last 
year's record comes very near equalling the 
all-time high in this form of mortality and 
was higher than for any year since 1915. This 
analysis gives comparative data for 180 Amer- 
ican cities and reviews the trends in various 
sections of the country from year to year. 
Fifteen cities had a rate from ten to fifteen 
points above the average, with Madison, Wis., 
44.8 per 100,000 population, leading the 
group. 


@ An “Anti-Twisting” article by William T. 
Nash, in which the author demonstrates to 
the policyholder the economic fallacy of 
changing from one company to another. A 
valuable addition to conservation literature. 


Next Week: 


@ The “Special Lines Sales Number” of The 
Spectator, an annual publication planned to 
assist the fire and casualty agent in extending 
his scope of operations. It will contain arti- 
cles on various “side lines’ written by well 
known authorities in their fields of under- 
writing. Including also, statistical data perti- 
nent to special lines coverages. 


@ Another interesting contribution from S. 
B. Ackerman reviewing the highlights of 
Fidelity and Surety cases litigated in the 
courts during 1931. 





These Sad Cases 


GREAT fault of the times is an almost universal 
tendency on the part of men in business to concern 
themselves with affairs other than those which have 

the most direct bearing on their own livelihood. Men of the 
present day suffer from the conviction that they cannot be 
successful in their own line without concurrent and har- 
monious advance generally. To some extent this is true, but 
a weakness in human endeavor too often gives to half-truths 
unwarranted weight. 

Life insurance men are too supinely accepting 
refusals because they are imbued with this fallacious reason- 
ing. The mental attitude which presumes reverses for any 
reason, suffers reverses for an entirely different reason. Life 
insurance is independent. It rests its case on an admission of 
responsibility after a clear presentation of its merits by an 
agent. Life insurance is never sold unless the heart and the 
soul of the agent is behind the endeavor. There is a duty, 
patriotic—even humane—imposed upon the life agency or- 
ganization by the times themselves. Never was there greater 
need for the protection life insurance affords. Never before 
has life insurance been able to tower above every other insti- 
tution as a medium for safe amd sound investment. The finan- 
cial worth of life insurance is unchallenged. The life insurance 
dollar remains unchanged. Life time savings and investments 
of thousands of people have been dissipated and the only re- 
course that may be had for their family’s future are the estates 
which they may build through life insurance. 

When we see a grieving widow with hungry and ragged 
children crying in distress, we accuse some improvident hus- 
band who has failed in his duty. Remember that for every 
man so neglectful there is a life insurance agent who has done 
a poor job. That the small annual premium deposit was not 
made is a reflection on some life insurance solicitor who was 
remiss in his work. For every impoverished widow there is 
an agent who neglected a prospect or who did not present 
with proper appeal life insurance as a means of protection for 
those dependent upon the earnings of the head of the family. 
The necessity for life insurance today is a crying one. The 
problem of solicitation must be met with unbounded zeal and 
resolution. This resolution should be 
stimulated by the knowledge that fail- 
ure to arouse protective instinct may , re 
result in a pauper’s grave for some wo- “ar. ei 
man and orphan homes for her children. 
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By WILLIAM T. NASH 














An Academic Explanation of 
the Reasons Why Policyholders 
Are Better Served by Holding 
on to Their Original Insurance 


Contracts; Where Consistency 
Is Paying Dividends 


This article will be made avaiiable in attrac- 

tively printed leaflet form in any amounts 

desired. Order from The Spectator Com- 
pany, 243 West 39th St., New York. 


as many companies as he chooses, provided 

he can get it. He should know, however, 
that to drop a policy in one company to take 
a policy in another company is regarded by 
the companies themselves as unwise and not in 
the interest of the insured. Agents, therefore, 
are warned by their companies against being 
parties to such practice. 

What could you hope to gain by dropping 
a policy that you had held for several years 
and then at the advanced age and the higher 
premium rate for the same form of contract, 
take a policy in another company? “Old line” 
companies operate on the same general prin- 
ciple, are governed by the same laws and all 


[’ is a man’s right to carry life insurance in 












issue many different forms of policies to meet 
the varied needs and circumstances of their 


patrons. And should you for any reason wish 
to have a policy changed to some other form, 
your best course would be to make this known 
to the company in which you are insured; the 
company that already has an interest in you 
and in which you have an equity that would 
be applied to your credit on the new policy, 
Naturally this would be the company best able 
to make such adjustment to your best interests 
and satisfaction. 
A Lifetime Objective 

There are still other considerations which 
should not be overlooked. When you are ac- 
cepted as a policyholder it is not for today 
only but for many years perhaps, or for a life- 
time; and the longer this relationship continues 
the closer will be the interest between yourself 
and the company. And this is a most sympa- 
thetic interest since the family, the wife and 
children dominate the picture and are the real 
principals. The companies safeguard these 
relations with the utmost care and naturally 
the loss of a policyholder whose best interests 
they had tried so hard to serve, is a great 
disappointment. 


Loyalty with Profit 


There is nothing in jumping around from 
one company to another. Loyalty, the forming 
of friendships and the human touch count for 
as much between the companies and their 
policyholders as they do in any other business 
relation. We should not forget that company 
officials are human like ourselves. They have 
families of their own and carry life insurance 
for the same reason that we do. They under- 
stand our problems. They are with us in our 
first step in life insurance and on through the 
years to the time when the proceeds of our 
policies are paid over to those for whose benefit 
they were taken. These officials, therefore, 
appreciate our loyalty and friendship the same 
as others do; and above all do they value our 
confidence and good will. 


Values in Business Friendships 


Friendships are formed, not through personal 
contact alone, but often as a result of years of 
honorable business dealings together in which 
the principals are widely separated and may 
never meet face to face. This necessarily is 
the case in life insurance. Such business friend- 
ships are of great value to all concerned and 
self interest and lasting satisfaction are worth- 
while reasons why we should stick to the com- 
panies with which we start and not give up 
old and tried friends for new ones. 
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Walter Cluff Contributes New Series 


Well-Known Author and Educator to Write Semi- 


For Life 


Monthly Features for The Spectator; Brief, Pointed Essays 


Combining Inspiration and Practical Sales Advice 


EGINNING with this issue and fol- 
lowing up semi-monthly through- 
out the balance of the year, Wal- 
ter Cluff, educational director of the 

Kansas City Life Insurance Company, 
will contribute a series of brief educa- 
tional articles for the benefit of the 
newcomer in life insurance. In these 
articles, each one complete in itself, Mr. 
Cluff will say those things to new 
agents that he wishes someone had said 
to him when he entered the business of 
selling. His advice comes from a long 
association with the problems of the 
field, first as a personal producer and 
in later years as a director of educa- 
tional work for his company. 

Mr. Cluff was graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1906 and 
taught school for two years following 
his graduation. He then spent two 
years in Colombia, South America, as 
representative for a land company. 
Returning to the United States, he 
joined the Kansas City Life as a pro- 
ducing agent and has remained with 
that company in various capacities ever 
since. 

He entered the business of selling 
with admittedly limited technical 
equipment, and he recalls that the only 
thing he could think of to say about a 
twenty pay life ccntract he was urging 
on a prospect was: “Don’t you think 
that is a pretty policy?” He had refer- 
ence to the brightly colored coupons. 
Strange as it may seem, the prospect 
did think it a very pretty policy, and 
paid the premium on a $1,000 contract 
before the day was done. Mr. Cluff, 
in spite of his lack of training, sold 
over a half million during his first year 
and was successful far above the aver- 
age all through his selling career. 

Mr. Cluff entered the home office of 
the Kansas City Life as educational di- 
rector in 1922. He has developed two 
correspondence courses and has written 
two books which have received wide- 
spread attention, “Life Underwriting 
Efficiency,” and “The Spirit of Life 
Underwriting.” 

These pieces by Mr. Cluff, separately 
or collectively, will be made available 
to the life insurance fraternity in leaf- 
let form, should sufficient demand for 
such publication be evidenced. 
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Time Is Your Capital 


By 
WALTER CLUFF* 








WO thousand years ago an old philoso- 

pher proclaimed the truth that procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time. Since then, the 
old axiom has been knocked about, neglected 
and abused until it’s threadbare. Little 
meaning attaches to it. We worked all the 
meaning out of it in our old copy books. 

Benjamin Franklin states the same truth 
in a little different way when he said, “Never 
put off until tomorrow what you can do to- 
day.” 

















We have known these two bits of axiomatic 
philosophy all our lives, and yet, such is the 
instability and weakness of human nature, 
never a day goes by that the majority of us 
do not waste our time putting off important 


The Insurance 
Man’s Capital 


matters. 

For an insurance man, time is his capital, his chief asset. 
Allow that time to be stolen, and you have as much chance to 
survive as a bank would if a robber stole all its capital and 
surplus, or an absconding cashier ran away with it. 

Don’t fool yourself about this. It’s an apt comparison. You 
invite failure when you throw your time away. You are morally 
as guilty as the absconder. 

To whom does your time belong? To your wife and children. 
They are your stockholders and are entitled to a full dividend. 

You teach your prospect that if he dies 
under-insured he has taken from his family 
Reverse Your something that belonged to them, his time. 
English Reverse the argument, what position are you 
in when you waste your time, or allow it to 

be stolen by “putting off” important matters? 

Let’s give a little serious thought to this for it vitally con- 
cerns your future and the future of your dependents. 

Give to each day a full measure of intensified endeavor. You 
are really happy only when you are busy. 

Cut out all wasted effort by intelligently planning each day’s 
work. Set up a dignified goal to reach, not by promise or reso- 
lution, but by systematically arranging a program that will 
make it possible. Be practical. An intelligent plan, a practical 
program, eliminates waste, prohibits procrastination, and gives 
to your family the dividends your precious time is supposed to 
vield. 


*Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of Life Underwriting.” 
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Inter-Southern Obligations 


HE affairs of the Inter-Southern 

Life, complicated for the past 
weeks by double receivership, ap- 
pear to face a brighter outlook with 
the organization of the Kentucky 
Home Life Insurance Company 
and with representative Kentucky 
citizens taking part in the direc- 
tion of the company that will en- 
deavor to make good where the 
Inter-Southern failed. The fact 
that Mayor William B. Harrison, 
of Louisville, and Federal Judge 
Charles I. Dawson, also of the 
home office city, are to occupy the 
offices of president and chairman 
of the board, respectively, should 
hearten the policyholders and 
stockholders of the Inter-Southern 
for it is character and integrity, 
more than financial backing, that 
makes for security in the manage- 
ment of life insurance funds. 

It should be remembered that 
the depression contributed far less 
to the undoing of the Inter-South- 
ern than did the ideals, or absence 
of ideals, upon which the company 
was builded. The management of 
life insurance funds demands more 
than mere brains and cash re- 
serves. Such a post demands a 
full appreciation of the sacredness 
ot the trusteeship involved, some- 
thing of altruism and always 
loyalty to the ideals of the life in- 
surance business. Such positions 
do not belong, ever, to financial 
interests outside the life insurance 
field whose only concern is the 
commercial development and ex- 
pansion of the business. And it is 
the responsibility of the Kentucky 
insurance authorities to see that 
such policies are not perpetuated 
in the reorganization of the Inter- 
Southern. The entire structure of 
insurance is, to a degree, on trial 
in that State, and anything less 
than the most sincere and intelli- 
gent effort to protect the interests 
of the policyholders of this com- 
pany will be emphasized in the 
public eye. 

As suggested by a contemporary, 
the mere name of the new com- 
pany suggests stability, assuming 
as it does both the traditional re- 
spect accorded a grand old State 
and the sentimental atmosphere of 
a song familiar to quartets from 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


Maine to California, but transcend- 
ing even these obligations to make 
good is the debt every company 
owes to the people who put their 
trust in it and to the good name of 
life insurance. 





The Crisis 


HEN Roger B. Hull, manag- 

ing director and general coun- 
sel of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, invited the 
leading managers, general agents 
and superintendents of the New 
York life insurance fraternity to a 
“Crisis Luncheon” with no ex- 
planation of the nature of the crisis 
at hand, some of his guests may 
have approached the rendezvous 
with considerable apprehension, 
picturing food riots and dictator- 
ship. It developed, however, after 
the group had assembled at the 
Governor Clinton on Wednesday 
afternoon of this week, that the 
crisis does not extend to quite such 
length. That a real emergency in 
life insurance affairs does exist at 
the present moment was made 
plain enough, though, and in a 
brief, forceful talk Major Hull ex- 
plained just what the managers 
and general agents can do to rem- 
edy the situation. 

It seems that the membership of 
the National Association is, at the 
present moment, 2,990 below the 
June 30, 1931 record and it is esti- 
mated that New York City has 
contributed sixteen per cent of the 
National deficit. Coincidentally, 
the speaker pointed out, the pro- 
duction of ordinary business is off 
eleven per cent and the situation 
was summed up in the following 
statement: 

“Problems?” in the business increase 
as volume decreases. The next twelve 
months will present problems increas- 
ingly aggravated. Your trade association 
must be placed in a position, both as to 
man power and finances, to deal effect- 
ively with those problems. 


Ordinarily, a trade group will 
lack cohesion and unity during a 
period of prosperity and stick to- 
gether during hard times. Cer- 
tainly, the present moment is no 
time for associated effort to slack 
up in the life insurance business. 








The Insurance Executives 
Association 


RACTICALLY the first public 

declaration of what, in a gen- 
eral way, the recently formed In- 
surance Executives Association 
plans to accomplish was given last 
Thursday evening in Philadelphia 
by its president, Paul L. Haid. Mr. 
Haid addressed a largely attended 
meeting of the Pen Pond of the 
Blue Goose and the 200 company 
executives, agents and field men 
present were given a concise out- 
line of the aims of the new or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Haid reiterated the statement 
that while at first it was planned 
that the association should be 
simply a regulatory body to direct 
the ethics of the fire business the 
scope of its activities, however, has 
been greatly broadened. He out- 
lined the major features in the as- 
sociation’s program. Briefly, these 
are: Loyalty and fair play; sup- 
port from all territorial organiza- 
tions already in the field; improve- 
ment, reforms and economies in 
the methods of carrying on the fire 
insurance business so that rates 
may be simpler and more econom- 
ical; that rates shall be adjusted 
more fairly where this is found to 
be essential, and that operations of 
the companies may be more effi- 
ciently handled with particular em- 
phasis upon loss adjustments. 

Mr. Haid discussed these vari- 
ous features with that clarity and 
directness that is characteristic of 
him, and while he announced that 
no miracle is to be expected, it is 
quite evident that the carrying out 
of the program as outlined with 
the thorough cooperation of the 
executives of the companies mak- 
ing up the association should re- 
sult in much good to the fire in- 
surance business. 

The program is, in truth, an am- 
bitious one, but it is also, we be- 
lieve, a workable one. Mr. Haid 
has enthusiasm as well as ability 
and the satisfaction which was 
shown among fire insurance men 
because of his selection to head the 
Insurance Executives Association 
indicates that he can count upon 
the sincere and undivided support 
of his colleagues in the splendid 
work he has outlined. 
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Weekly News Review 
A 45 per cent underwriting profit 


was shown for the year 1931 by 100 
leading fire insurance companies. 





Directors of the American of New- 
gk recommend paid in capital reduc- 
tion from $6,687,480 to $3,343,740, 
the amount of reduction to be added 
to surplus. 





Stockholders approve merger of 
Consolidated Indemnity and Transpor- 
tation Indemnity, both of New York 





Newcomb Carlton resigns as a direc- 
tor of the Church Properties Fire In- 
ssrance Corporation. 





R. B. Cousins, Jr., is elected secre- 
tary of the Texas Fire Prevention 
Committee. 





Fidelity Mutual of Philadelphia an- 
nounces Changes in disability coverage. 





Pacific Mutual Life of Los Angeles 
gnounced changes in disability plans 
effective July 1. 





Merger of the Pyramid Life of Char- 
lotte, N. C., and the Pioneer Life at 
Greenville, S. C., is announced. The 
new company’s headquarters will be 
Charlotte. 





The United States Fire of New York 
will vote on reduction of capital from 
$5,000,000 to $2,000,000 adding $3.,- 
000,000 to surplus. 





North River of New York will vote 
on proposal to reduce capital from 
$4,000,000 to $2,000,000, adding $2,- 
000,000 to surplus. 





Prudential Fire of Oklahoma pro- 
poses reduction of capital to minimum 
required by law. 





Michigan Automobile collision rates 
we reported to be increased 50 per 
cent. 





Twin Mutual Liability of Boston, 
sow in liquidation, announces the levy- 
ing of a 30 per cent assessment on 
policyholders as of December 17, 1931. 





Federal Life of Chicago issues new 
protection accident and _ disability 
forms. 





_Great Northern Life of Chicago re- 
vises commercial policies in the acci- 
dent field and adds two new contracts 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested for the 
week ending May 21, $10,886,416 of 
which 61.1 per cent was in United 

Government bonds, 25.1 per 
cent in dwelling and business property 
mortgage loans, 8.1 per cent in farm 
Mortgages and 3.7 per cent in Cana- 
dian bonds. 





Registrations of motor vehicles in 
ee States in 1931 were 25,- 

, a decrease of 28 per cent 
from 1930. " 
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Keep Your Mind on Your Work 


SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN——— 
I this day of rapid and facile communication, 























we do not so often speak of what is truly in 

our minds or hearts but rather repeat, par- 
rot fashion, the latest thing we have read or 
heard. Consequently, everything that is on 
the tongues of men is grossly exaggerated. The 
word of events does not come to us quietly and 
simply but in an overwhelming, deafening 
chorus. Thus multiplied in volume, it assumes 
for the moment, a prominence that is quite 
disproportionate to its true and ultimate im- 
portance. A piece of news or an idea conveyed 
to us unobtrusively through a single medium 
might make a slight impression only on our 
consciousness, but when our eye meets it sev- 
eral times a day in print and our ears catch its 
vibrations again and again in direct and over- 
heard conversation, in the “talking” pictures, 
and finally over the radio, it begins to crowd 
out all other images, sounds, and ideas. 

The depression, of course, is the outstanding 
example of this process at work. Depression 
talk has about it, moreover, the air of confi- 
dence and conviction that always accompanies 
a common theme. Men talk glibly of the de- 
pression not because they have thought deeply 
on it, but because its popularity as a subject of 
conversation has caused to be created and 
memorized a vast supply of ready-to-wear 
phrases that come quickly to the tongue and 
obviate the painful process of original thinking. 

The depression, like municipal corruption 
and the prevalence of crime and racketeering, 
is most certainly a serious and deplorable 
thing. All three, however, are magnified ten- 
fold by the inventions of a modern world 
which literally speaks with a single voice, and 
then listens, with a universal ear, to its own 
echo. 








Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Foreign depositors reporting to the 
Department of Commerce, withdrew 
$618,000,000 from their accounts in 
this country in 1931 and foreign funds 
invested in bankers acceptance were 
reduced $437,000,000. The net out- 
flow of funds was $575,000,000. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
show an increase in price from 102.96 
to 104.60 on Saturday, June 4, 30 rails 
decreased from 16.47 to 15.97, 100 
stocks show an increase from 76.47 to 
78.01. 





Composite average of 30 bonds in- 
creased from 66.91 on Tuesday to 
72.01 on Saturday, June 4. 


Fisher's Commodity Index held the 
level for the week ending June 4 at 
60.2 of the average 1926 level. 
Crump’s English Commodity Index de- 
creased to 60.0, a drop of 0.8 per 





| cent. 





The aggregate value of 16 leading 
New York City banks on June 4 was 
$1,141,316,000 representing an in- 
crease of 22.7 per cent over the total 
value of $929,895,000 reported on May 
31. 





making operations for the 
declined two 


Steel 
week ended june 4 
points to 21 per cent. 





Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the week 
of June 1, aggregated $6,286,000,000 
or 13 per cent above last week's total. 





Detroit reports a gain in automobile 
industry for May. 

Boston and Chicago report improved 
business conditions. 





English steel leaders move to reor- 
ganize industry; London Stock Ex- 
change shows decline for week; Hirst 
says United States attendance at 
money parley brightens world trade 
ou ; 





English stocks rise on move to bal- 
ance United States budget and French 





Italy maintains gain quotas at last 
year’s percentages. 





Bank of Austria recapitalizes with 
cash from abroad. 





President Hoover's relief program 
includes i ; . 


$1,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 1, 
Additional credit to be loaned to public 
bodies or private corporations for reve- 
farm aid and $300,000,000 to States 
for unemployment relief; 2, a system of 
home loan discount banks to protect 
private homes from mortgage fore- 
closure; 3, operation of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with new joint 
committees now being set up by the 
Federal Reserve system and 4, rigid 
economy. 
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The Suicide Record for 193! 


Depression Seen as Contributor to Highest 


Mortality Rate Since World War Period 


By FREDERICK L. 


T was to be expected that the suicide 
record of our American cities for 
1931 would show an increase in 

view of the continued and severe finan- 
cial and industrial depression, the 
effects of which in many sections strike 
deep into the roots of our national life 
and social well being. Business fail- 
ures, as reported by Bradstreets, in- 
creased from 24,107 in 1930 to 26,381 
during 1931, while the liabilities in- 
volved increased from $1,441,439,000 to 
$2,280,829,000, or two truly stupendous 
aggregates, the consequences of which 
must, of course, extend far beyond the 
persons immediately concerned. In the 
dismal business record for 1931 are in- 
cluded 1556 banking failures with lia- 
bilities of $1,475,290,000, affecting of 
course a large number of depositors 
who in many cases lost their savings 
of many years and found themselves 
stripped of their income or support in 
old age. 


Our Cheapest Commodity 


A review of our homicide and suicide 
records leads to no other conclusion 
than that the cheapest commodity in 
the United States at the present time 
is human life. While on the one hand 
this country makes the most strenuous 
efforts to prevent deaths from prevent- 
able or postponable diseases and boasts 
of a low death rate as one of its most 
humanitarian achievements, we waste 
human lives by murder and self-murder 
on a prodigious scale, increased to 
stupefying proportions by automobile 
gas, firearms and other convenient 
means of life destruction. Suicides dur- 
ing 1931 reached the highest figure, or 
20.5 per 100,000, since 1915, when the 
rate was 20.8, and 1908, when it was 
21.5. The details of our suicide experi- 
ence since 1900 are given in the table 
at top of center column. 

Making allowances for a lower rate 
in the rural sections, it is a safe as- 
sumption that for the nation at large 
the actual loss of life by suicide in 
1931 was not less than 20,000, in addi- 
tion to which we lost say 12,000 lives 
by murder and possibly 35,000 more by 
motor car accidents. In other words, 


these three causes of death, most of 
which are preventable, account for not 
less than 70,000 lives during the course 


Suicide in American Cities 


1900-1931 

Death 
Rate 
No. of per 

Year Cities Population Suicides 100,000 
1900 100 16,822,918 2,590 15.4 
1901 100 17,378,867 2,730 15.6 
1902 100 17,934,812 2,988 16.7 
1903 100 18,490,757 3,335 18.0 
1904 100 19,045,700 3,560 18.7 
1906 100 19,602,647 3,560 18.2 
1906 100 20,158,392 3,394 16.8 
1907 100 20,714,536 3,886 18.8 
1908 100 21,270,481 4,564 21.5 
1909 100 21,825,426 4,447 20.4 
1910 100 22,383,297 4,377 19.6 
1911 100 2,904,660 4,674 20.4 
1912 100 23,417,106 4,554 19.4 
1913 100 23,948,530 4,710 19.7 
1914 100 24,471,925 5,106 20.9 
1915 100 24,994,329 5,209 20.8 
1916 100 25,516,735 4,592 18.0 
1917 100 26,039,039 4,358 16.7 
1918 100 26,561,545 3,870 14.6 
1919 100 27,083,949 3,875 14.3 
1920 100 28,587,024 3,399 12.3 
1921 100 28,069,389 4,381 15.6 
1922 100 28,551,754 4,258 14.9 
1923 100 29,034,120 4,292 14.8 
1924 100 29,516,484 4,526 15.3 
1925 100 30,039,318 4,651 15.5 
1926 100 30,481,214 4,996 16.4 
1927 100 30,963,579 5,196 16.8 
1928 100 31,087,156 5,625 17.9 
1929 100 31,923,966 5,789 18.1 
1930 100 32,296,893 6,441 19.9 
1931 100 32,797,490 6,725 20.5 





of a year at an average age of possibly 
thirty-five years. 

Even the life insurance companies 
are becoming alarmed at the losses sus- 
tained through voluntary self-destruc- 
tion, which now cut quite a figure in 
their annual claim payments. Yet lit- 
erally nothing is being done to aid the 
cause of suicide prevention and only a 
feeble effort is being made to reduce 
the toll of deaths by murder. There is 
the most urgent need for the organiza- 
tion of a national society for the study 
and prevention of suicide based on 
sound principles of voluntary service 
to render aid and advice to those in 
desperate need. 

The details of our suicide record for 
180 American cities are given in Table 
No. 2 for the two years 1930 and 1931. 
This table shows an increase in the 
rate from 19.9 per 100,000 in 1930 to 
20.5 in 1931. 


Thirty-Year Trend 


The suicide rate increased steadily 
during the four years 1901-4, fluctuat- 
ing considerably from 1905 to 1914, 
declining steadily with a single excep- 
tion during the nine years ending with 
1923, and increasing steadily begin- 
ning with 1924 to the maximum figure 
of 20.5 for 1931. The rate for 1931 was 


HOFFMAN, LL.D., Consulting Statistician 


highest in Madison, Wis., or 44.8. This 
was followed by Sacramento, Cal., with 
a rate of 44.3, and San Diego, Cal. 
with 44.0. I give the details for fifteen 
cities which in 1931 had rates in excess 
of 30 per 100,000: 


Cities with Suicide Rates in 
Excess of iat” 100,000 


Sioux Cit 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Savannah, Ga. 
DM, seeesdsnscvecess 
Tacoma, Wash. 
i [i tevceeuccedocs 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 
Macon, Ga. 
San Francisco ...... 
Davenport, Iowa 
es dale eo ew ie elere 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa......... 
San Diego, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Madison, Wis. 


> > om om 09 02 68 Co CO 8 08 C0 CO CO 
ee td Dd Oe 68 19 DS Pt 
BWO DIMM MOAL--I91bs 





The increase in the rate was most 
marked in comparatively small cities. 
I give the actual deaths from suicide 
for the two years 1930 and 1931 for 
fifteen cities in the table below: 


Increase in Deaths from Suicide in Fifteen 
Cities, 1930 and 1931 


1930 193] 
Mee, Ge. eehdeds odes vee 33 51 
PP seetwanesctewees 2 10 
SE rr 7 18 
eee WWE, BEL... ccccsces 20 41 
Pe Ch ccs scescgece 20 36 
Dh Mi hd kee one 6 ones6 60 7 19 
ee seo neS fake Ge < 14 27 
PONE, IE. Mee ccccccces 3 14 
Dt Cy ocecesceusoen 25 7 
EE ee 39 7 
Dw, Tdiccveccectes 12 27 
ts Wikis wee 0 eee 6a 8 17 
i i. <a enhaee oes 5 14 
DP  eedcéceeves wens 6 14 





In these fifteen cities, therefore, the 
actual number of suicide deaths in- 
creased from 201 in 1930 to 407 in 19381, 
or more than double. 

By way of contrast, however, there 
are quite a number of cities in which 
the rates declined considerably during 
the last year as shown in the next table 
for the two years 1930 and 1931. 





Decrease in Deaths from Suicide in Ten 
Cities, 1930 and 1931 

1930 

Gary, Ind, 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Harrisburg, Pa ee 

DD BOG, BEGbcccccvoseces 54 21 


I, ia a nk ok Ohh ia 24 12 
i Mi” Manes cece é eas 8 4 
Dee GE, Eve vccccwcies 94 59 
Pi, Sr bo gholWaneceeces 14 7 
Winston-Salem, N. C........ 13 6 
ee Py Eien neséececeses 14 8 





In these ten cities there was an ac- 
tual decline in suicide deaths from 280 
in 1930 to 139 in 1931. 
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I give next the deaths from suicide 
and the rates per 100,000 for the two 
years for our largest cities. 





—— 
Deaths and Death Rates in Largest Cities, 
1930 and 1931 
Rate per 100,000 


Deaths Rate 

1930 1931 1930 1931 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... 353 401 13.7 15.3 
Chicago ...--0..- 64 618 18.9 17.9 
Detroit ........-. 257 300 16.2 18.3 
Los Angeles ..... 310 345 24.7 26.2 
Manhat'n & Bronx 858 889 27.4 28.3 
Philadelphia ..... 344 330 17.6 16.8 





In so far as business severity affects 
the situation, the same seems to have 
been less pronounced in the larger 
cities than in the smaller communities. 
For the purpose of comparison with 
foreign cities, I give next a table for 
63 foreign communities, mostly for the 
year 1930. In drawing conclusions 
from this table it must, of course, be 
kept in mind that the rates are affected 
to a certain extent by age and sex dis- 
tribution of local populations, but these 
for the time being cannot be allowed 


for. 





Suicides in Foreign Cities—Rate per 100,000 


Year Rate 
Bareilley. India ..... 1929 0.8 
Kingston, Jamaica . 1929 1.4 
Allahabad, India ........... 1929 1.4 
Port Said, Egypt... .. 1929 1.9 
Calcutta, India ...... 1929 2.0 
Cairo, Egypt ....... a 1930 2.7 
DIRE MEM. cccocdececdee 1929 3.0 
Hongkong ......... ; sce ae 3.6 
DEED. ccvccocsddecseeses 1930 3.9 
Messina, Italy ...... iti 2 4.3 
Rotterdam .....ccccecssees 1930 4.3 
2 testi end oe ade 1930 4.9 
Ahmedabad, India ....... 1929 4.9 
tL che wdddes 6 eee Coss 1930 4.9 
FE 1929 5.4 
DEY cad senee stance ss 1930 5.7 
Colombo, Ceylon ...... 7 1929 5.8 
eee. i. pp aes 1929 o 
ny eeaeeesvcese one 1928 rf 
PE, /Wines as 69 96 weet . ee 7.3 
Reykjavik, Iceland ......... 1929 7.7 
Sethe wie bad ée sheet 1929 8.2 
ED ace a tae o sure . 1930 8.5 
Penang. S. S....... ; 1929 9.1 
Amsterdam ........ 1930 9.6 
Chosen, Korea ..... 1928 10.0 
1930 10.1 
DEE cceeteess 1930 10.8 
ws a enr ee 1930 11.9 
Dt onanadods ne6¢bwe wt 1929 12.0 
Singapore ........ 1929 12.4 
pa ta sasbeetesesese 1929 13.0 
DP cet hGes cen daatens « 1930 13.1 
RE ee 1930 13.2 
Zaria bOOCeSECEERCCOCSEOSS 1930 13.4 
Dt inte ksadsébeosebecens 1930 13.4 
oa a iE a 1929 13.7 
EE tan R ee oats 1930 14.4 
ois a ew oo 1930 14.4 
Manchester ..... 1930 14.5 
Hamilton, Ont. ........ 1930 14.5 
Birmingham, England 1930 15.0 
CE fcc Ee ee cin ac 2 ce. Se 15.0 
Santa Fe, Argentina........ 1930 16.0 
Rio de Janeiro..... ee 1930 16.7 
a cheebbbew ns hd dvedwe 1929 17.0 
iat e wach nae Oe unas 1930 17.6 
ND ae es oe cael 1929 17.8 
erent a See: 1930 22.5 
hs o.s ae wens eee ws 1929 23.0 
I eek o's oie Stee 1929 23.2 
eG, Gh Gneceeses 1930 24.9 
EC an a x oko Feline 1928 26.4 
v tne Sewe vewewne 1930 27.9 
 eesbhecescoses 1930 31. 
Leningrad ......... 1929 3. : 
6k we aa en's 1930 35.7 
mane PEE Guéalsicalh ba otis 1930 38.3 
SD b2bb 066 seceessdees 9 9 
ae ap ac eae i330 43:2 
Panghat (fepetem) .oscc.es 1930 46.6 
PeUre wees sees ees 19300 1.1 
a Keteeheseviaseadveh 1930 58.0 








Without enlarging upon a discussion 
of the preceding table it is sufficient to 
point out there is an enormous range 
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in the suicide rates from practically no 
suicides at all to a maximum rate of 
58.0 per 100,000 for Vienna, Austria, 
which has prevailed at very high levels 
ever since the World War and possibly 
before. The rate for Budapest is lower 
than formerly, but it also has reached 
extreme proportions. It would make 
an interesting contribution to the study 
of suicide to carry the rates far back 
into the early history of this country 
and correlate the rates to business con- 
ditions, for the latter bear heavily on 
the suicide rate although but one of 
many factors which account for either 
an excessive or a low rate, as the case 
may be. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, in this connection as regards sui- 
cide in Canada that the number of 
business failures in the Dominion in- 
creased from only 2393 to 2721 be- 
tween 1930 and 1931, and the liabilities 
increased only from $45,000,000 to 
$46,000,000. 


Foreign Experience 


One of the longest suicide records is 
for Sweden, dating back to 1781. Dur- 
ing the decade 1781-91 the rate was 
2.22 per 100,000, increasing consistently 
almost from year to year, but remain- 
ing practically stationary since 1921, 
having been 14.02 in 1928. An even 
longer record is for Finland dating 
back to 1751. The rate during the dec- 
ade 1751-60 was 1.18 per 100,000, 
reaching 11.3 by 1921 and 18.6 in 1929, 
the highest figure thus far recorded. 
The male rate in Finland in 1929 was 
31.3 per 100,000, while the female rate 
was 6.2. The rate was 28.2 for cities 
and 16.5 for rural sections. In Sweden 
the rate in 1928 was 31.3 per 100,000 
for cities and 16.5 for rural sections. 





HE suicide evil is the most sinister 
specter of our national life, next 
to murder, which marks the United 
States as the most murderous nation 


on the face of the globe. From 
outstanding personalities to the most 
humble worker, who driven by unem- 
ployment seeks death as the only way 
out, suicide affects every strata of so- 
ciety and no one can tell where the foul 
suggestion will take root. Every sui- 
cide is a potential murder in that it is 
chiefly the suggestion of self-inflicted 
death that drives countless thousands 
to their doom. There is no more sinful 
heritage than suicide which stamps 
human life with contempt and gives 
the last encouragement to the border- 
land cases which follow the dreadful 
example of persons of otherwise un- 
impeachable character, who put an end 
to their own existence as the easiest 
way out, 
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Among the outstanding suicides of 
the year I may refer first of all to that 
of Ex-Senator and Governor Edward 
I, Edwards of New Jersey, the alleged 
cause of his suicide being waning polit- 
ical influence, business reverses and 
failing health. According to a news- 
paper statement he suffered from a 
cancerous condition of the left eye and 
a painful sinus infection. But I feel 
that to a certain extent the suicide was 
strongly influenced by the suicide of 
Senator Brandegee of Connecticut the 
year before. There is nothing more 
sinister in suicide than its subtle sug- 
gestive influence on borderland cases, 
sustained by the self-destruction of 
outstanding personalities. Thus the 
recent death of the Swedish match 
king was soon followed by the ‘death 
of another outstanding person in Es- 
tonia, while the suicide of Mr. Eastman 
in Rochester, N. Y., was followed soon 
after by the suicide of a banker in 
Kentucky. No one can tell how much 
the increase in the Rochester suicide 
rate last year influenced Mr. Eastman 
to end his own life, the Rochester rate 
having increased from 15.5 in 1930 to 
20.2 in 1931. 


Outstanding Cases 


In Salt Lake City a Mormon bishop 
committed suicide by hanging. In San 
Francisco, a Lieutenant-Commander of 
the U. S. Navy, retired, and a multi- 
millionaire, shot himself in alleged fear 
of insanity. A vice-president of the 
National Surety Company hanged him- 
self at a hotel in New York. A retired 
Baptist minister, former superinten- 
dent of the Anti-Saloon League of Ken- 
tucky, committed suicide by gas. A 
former Assemblyman from the Flush- 
ing District committed suicide by hang- 
ing because of heavy losses in real 
estate, business depression, etc. A lead- 
ing basso with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company committed suicide after a 
quarrel with his wife. 

A Chinese woman, the wife of a De- 
partment of Commerce official in Wash- 
ington, D. C., ended her life by hang- 
ing. An editor and newspaper pub- 
lisher of Oklahoma shot himself with 
a pistol in the presence of his second 
wife when she discovered his deception. 
Worry over financial difficulties caused 
a young University of New Hampshire 
student to shoot herself. The assistant 
treasurer of a Boston investment firm 
parked his car near Winchester and 
shot himself. A Boston druggist also 
killed himself in a parked automobile. 

A socially prominent clubman and 
certified public accountant shot himself 
in a night club in Washington. Ralph 
Barton, well-known caricaturist and 
editor, committed suicide after suffer- 
ing much from melancholia, being ap- 
prehensive of losing his mind. John R. 
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Garfield, grandson of President Gar- 


field, killed himself in Ohio. Bulkeley 
Wells, one of the world’s foremost min- 
ing engineers, committed suicide in his 
office in San Francisco, also afraid of 
losing his mind. A city engineer of the 
Dock Department of New York com- 
mitted suicide by jumping in front of 
a subway train. 

A well-known heart and lung spe- 
cialist in Brooklyn committed suicide 
by slashing his throat. Two employees 
of a well-known financial firm on Wall 
Street committed suicide by monoxide 
gas in an unoccupied garage. A noted 
painter of New Hope, Pa., killed him- 
self as the result, it is alleged, of over- 
work. A St. Louis banker, aged 60, 
committed suicide in a hotel room ap- 
prehensive of losing his mind. A woman 
in New Bedford ended her life after 
four previous attempts. A prisoner, 
apprehensive of going to the electric 
chair, committed suicide in the Bronx 
County jail. A Boston jeweler ended 
his life as the result of financial re- 
verses. A Harvard graduate and au- 
thor committed suicide by shooting. 
One of America’s foremost artisans in 
stained glass design killed himself at a 
hotel in Providence. And so without 
end. 


Other Notable Suicides 


A very pathetic suicide was that of 
a veteran concert manager, 62 years of 
age, who had been in ill health for sev- 
eral years, also reported as having suf- 
fered from financial reverses in the 
stock market. Mention may also be 
made of the suicide of the Belgian Con- 
sul in Boston, who shot himself in 
Brookline, and the University of Tech- 
nology student who took his own life in 
a hotel room. Finally there is the sui- 
cide of Benjamin B. Greer, former 
president of the New York Air Brake 
Company, and that of D. R. Weller of 
the Standard Oil Company who shot 
himself at his home in New Rochelle. 
This long list represents but a fraction 
of well-known personalities who ended 
their own lives, in many cases as the 
direct result of financial strain of the 
current year. 

Suicide by jumping from tall build- 
ings continues to increase. It would 
seem as if something could be done by 
way of better protection of exposed 
places, although, of course, such safe- 
guards would be somewhat difficult. 
There was a suicide from the Empire 
State Building of an unidentified man, 
age 36. A show girl jumped from the 
twenty-second floor of a hotel in 51st 
Street, New York. A member of an 
important law firm jumped from his 
penthouse apartment on the eighteenth 
floor of a building on Fifth Avenue. He 
suffered from a nervous breakdown and 
was in poor health. A young man 


jumped from the highest point of the 
Bear Mountain Bridge into the Hud- 
son River, leaving a note which read in 
part, “Put this story on the front page 
of the New York Times.” It was ob- 
served the Times did not. Perhaps one 
of the most spectacular suicides of its 
kind occurred at Vatican City, Rome, 


where for the first time a man com. 
mitted suicide by jumping from the 
cupulo of St. Peter’s Basilica to the 
street. A guide had been absent for a 
little while, during which time the sui. 
cide occurred. In Portsmouth, N. H, 
an hour before he was to defend him. 
self in a civil suit, an attorney and 





Table No. 2—Suicide in 180 American Cities 











1930—— 


—_——1931—— 








— 
Death Death 
Rate per Rate per 
Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,006 
Pr eee eee 256,168 33 12.9 260,680 51 19.6 
i Me oascanace 27,751 24 18.8 129,107 19 14.7 
SE, BO octceeee 93,025 25 26.9 94,873 17 17.9 
[ See 82,579 2 2.4 84,679 10 11.8 
Di i éssers ose 274,473 49 17.9 290,901 43 14.8 
Atlantic City, N. J. .... 66,573 16 24.0 68,073 19 27.9 
i. Me 6suseness 36,664 8 21.8 36,712 s 21.8 
Be GR, wccccccces 60,531 9 14.9 61,287 10 16.3 
eer 53,561 6 11.2 55,325 6 10.8 
Baltimore, Md. ........ 806,593 166 20.6 813,469 174 21.4 
Gi We. cetoeeee 89,276 9 10.1 90,464 6 6.6 
Berkeley, Cal. ... 82,739 14 16.9 85,259 22 25.8 
Binghamton, N. Y. 76,902 15 19.5 77,862 11 14.1 
Birmingham, Ala. ..... 261,634 43 16.4 269,458 48 17.8 
Boston, Mass. ......... 781,989 124 15.9 785,193 113 144 
Bridgeport, Conn. ..... 146,791 22 15.0 147,091 31 21.1 
Brockton, Mass. ....... 53,737 5 7.8 63,497 12 18.9 
i Mt Me <consés 2,573 353 13.7 2,625,966 401 15.3 
7 ee 574, 70 12.2 581,101 82 141 
Cambridge, Mass. ...... 113,739 13 11.4 114,123 18 15.8 
Cn 2 me oi-esteeer 118,757 23 19.4 118,985 32 26.9 
OS Sr ares 105,338 18 17.1 107,066 18 16.8 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 56,352 20 35.5 2 24 41.8 
Charleston, S. C. ...... 62,127 4 6.4 5 3 4.9 
Ce, SE, oo ccce cess 6,923 4 8.5 1 1.9 
CP Mi cus ctcesees 51 642 18.9 618 17.9 
Sh Mi «cpeewes eeee y + 6.0 9 13.0 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 103 22.8 98 21.4 
Cleveland, Ohio ....... 193 21.4 193 21.1 
Columbus, Ohio ........ 58 19.9 52 17.5 
Concord, Mass. ........ 25,303 3 11.9 ) 2 7.8 
Covington, Ky. ........ 65,450 7 10.7 3.2 18 27.2 
Mn. 26% 2aseeeer 262,932 46 17.5 72,7 55 20.2 
Davenport, Iowa ...... 60,847 31 50.9 61,231 23 37.6 
PCy o. oceeesee 202,155 32 15. 206,84 32 155 
Pn DE, sscesees . 57,840 14 24.2 59,160 19 32.1 
Denver, Colo. .......... 288,620 85 29.5 291,65¢ 69 23.7 
Des Moines, Iowa...... 142,949 33 23.1 144,509 29 20.1 
SPEED MEE. cecvceccecs 1,582,573 257 16.2 1,638,21 300 18.3 
nn, srccecene 101,526 20 19.7 101,778 22 21.6 
East Orange, N. J...... 68,440 10 14.6 70,120 14 20.0 
East St. Louis, IIll...... 74,530 15 20.1 75,262 19 25.2 
Elisabeth, N. J.....+«s. 115,045 15 13.0 116,869 13 11.1 
Di Mh Bdsbcees deés 47,445 $ 19.0 47,637 15 31.5 
PP Misc ciccoovese 103,021 30 29.1 105,421 22 20.9 
Dt Minn gene6e60e6ee8 116,513 25 21.5 118,697 14 11.8 
Evansville, Ind......... 102,660 15 14.6 104,304 18 17.3 
Fall River, Mass....... 115,148 10 8.7 114,644 5 44 
Fitchburg, Mass........ 40,683 4 9.8 40,647 2 4.9 
Wee MEM accccccescoes 158,061 26 16.4 164,337 23 14.0 
Ft. Wayne, Ind........ 115,633 20 17.3 118,381 41 34.6 
WE, WOEtm, BOB. cccccces 164,824 35 21.2 170,332 49 23.8 
Fresno, Cal..........-- 52,693 10 19.0 93,413 13 24.3 
Galveston, Tex......... 53,148 5 9.4 53,988 14 25.9 
Pt Mio pcesececceoces 101,515 27 26.6 105,87 10 9.4 
Gloucester, Mass....... 24,234 3 12.4 24,354 3 12.3 
Grand Rapids, Mich.... 169,342 30 17.7 172,342 25 14.5 
Greensboro, N. C....... 54,388 13 23.9 57,652 14 24.3 
Hamilton, Ohio......... 52,206 11 21.1 52,326 0 oes 
Hamtramck, Mich...... 56,454 13 23.0 57,198 12 21.0 
Harrisburg, Pa......... 80,417 21 26.1 80,849 12 14.8 
Hartford, Conn......... 164,702 20 12.1 167,222 36 21.5 
Haverhill, Mass........ 48,584 12 24.7 48,080 9 18.7 
Highland Park, Mich.... 53,115 4 7.5 53,739 3 5.6 
Hoboken, N. J........-.. 59,477 9 15.1 60,341 10 16.6 
Holyoke, Mass.........- 56,447 8 14.2 56,087 6 10.7 
Honolulu, Hawaii....... 138,631 29 20.9 143,898 29 20.2 
Be, Be cc ccccese 296,081 58 19.6 310,997 71 22.8 
Indianapolis, Ind....... 365,370 101 27.6 370,206 83 22.4 
Jackson, Mich.......... 55,352 16 28.9 56,012 13 23.2 
Jacksonville, Fla....... 130,467 25 19.2 134,139 26 19.4 
Jersey City, N. J....... 317,165 31 9.8 318,965 40 12.5 
Johnstown, Pa........-. 67,002 7 10.4 os,ees =e = 
Kansas City, Kan. ..... 122,358 14 11.4 124,36 ‘ 
Kansas City, BEG ceceec 401,570 95 23.7 408,866 74 18.1 
Kenosha, Wis.........- 50,499 10 19.8 51,447 9 17.5 
Knoxville, Tenn........ 106,480 17 16.0 ey 20 ny 
Lakewoed, Ohio........ 71,205 8 11.2 73,989 7 
taetne, reer 78,° 07 10 12.7 80,947 13 16.1 
Lawrence, Mass........ 85,290 8 9.4 86,1 78 10 118 
Lexington, Ky.........-- 45,838 6 13.1 46,246 11 = 
EAmGOE, ING. cc ccccccce 76,440 11 14.4 78,468 7 7! 
Little Rock, Ark........ $2,478 54 65.5 $4,078 21 er 
Long Beach, Cal........- 144,123 30 20.8 152,487 27 A 
Los Angeles, Cal....... 1,254,050 310 24.7 1,318,058 345 oy 
Louisville, Ky........-- 309,509 64 20.7 316,565 69 21 
Lowell, Mass.........-- 99,931 7 7.0 98,719 4 41 
DE MED cc cccscoses 102,398 24 23.4 198.738 F = 
eesport, Pa......-- 54,821 11 20.1 5,577 6 . 
oo "Ga eee daeeee es 53.850 7 13.0 52,934 19 35.2 


(Continued on next page) 
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former city official shot himself in the 
pasement of Christ Episcopal Church. 
Soon after the close of a sermon in a 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian church, a 
middle-aged man seated in the rear pew 
took a bottle of poison from his pocket, 


owner of a dahlia farm plunged to his 
death from the wing of an airplane 
which he had engaged for a flight on 
his twenty-fifth birthday. In Paris, a 
princess and daughter of Russian no- 
bility jumped from the Eiffel Tower. 




















swallowed it and died almost imme- Suicide, including murder, also is 
diately. At Jamestown, N. Y., the part increasing. A prominent official of the 
Table No. 2—Continued 

1930 —_ 1931—_______,, 
Death Death 

Rate per Rate per 

- Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
Madison, ee 58,37 14 24.0 60,254 27 44.8 
Malden, Mass “Pree 58,252 1 1.7 59,116 3.4 
Manchester, N. H.... 76,873 3 3.9 77,029 14 18.2 
Manhattan, Bronx.... 3,135,387 858 27.4 3,146,655 889 28.3 
Massillon, Ohio..... 26,616 5 18.8 27,48 5 18.2 
Medford, Mass..... 60,215 10 16.6 62,219 7 11.3 
Memphis, Tenn.... 255,339 40 15.7 264,123 56 21.2 
Miami, Fla...... bees 112,599 29 25.8 120,447 25 20.8 
Milwaukee, Wis. oe - 581,180 123 21.2 592,904 128 21.6 
Minneapolis, Minn...... 466,384 105 22.5 474,496 124 26.1 
Ph. Min ewsesee poe 68,382 11 16.1 69,102 9 13.0 
Montgomery, Ala...... 66,625 7 10.5 67,717 6 8.9 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y... 61,952 5 8.1 63,764 9 14.1 
Nashville, Tenn...... 154,724 35 22.6 158,156 40 25.3 
Newark, N. back 443,009 72 16.3 445,697 81 18.2 
New Bedford, M: - 112,387 20 17.8 111,547 21 18.8 
New Britain, , ae 68,341 9 13.2 69,193 8 11.6 
Newburgh, 31,296 s 25.6 31,380 + 12.7 
New Haven, ‘ies 162,655 24 14.8 162,673 19 11.7 
New Orleans, La.. 460,493 94 20.4 467,417 59 12.6 
New Rochelle, N. Y 54,429 7 12.9 56,145 6 10.7 
Newton, Mass...... ‘ 65,741 8 12.2 67,601 4 5.9 
DG, ii Beecececced 29,753 + 13.4 29,789 5 16.8 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 76,057 6 7.9 78,445 5 6.4 
Oakland, Cal..... ees 285,704 79 27.7 292,268 84 28.7 
Oak Park, Ill. : 64,567 14 21.7 66,907 8 12.0 
Oklahoma C ity, ‘Okla 187,666 25 13.3 196,774 47 23.9 
Omaha, Neb cae eOe 214,549 39 18.2 216,721 72 33.2 
Ph Mh Geass ceees 35,450 3 8.5 35,654 6 16.8 
Pasadena, Cal. 76,830 19 24.7 79,806 13 16.3 
Passaic, N. J... 62,938 12 19.1 62,854 13 20.7 
Paterson, N. J.... : 138,576 35 25.3 38,828 37 26.7 
Pawtucket, R. I. 77,461 7 9.0 78,709 9 11.4 
i, 8 ee 105,668 24 22.7 108,464 27 24.9 
Petersburg, Va. 28.624 5 21.0 28.864 7 24.3 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1,954,039 344 17.6 1,966,351 330 16.8 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... 671,788 96 14.3 679,672 92 13.5 
Pittsfield, Mass... 49,869 3 6.0 50,637 9 17.8 
Pontiac, Mich... 13 19.8 68,633 17 24.8 
Portland, Me... 15 21.2 70,990 7 “9.9 
Portland, Ore... 94 31.1 306,780 103 33.6 
Portsmouth, Va... 3 6.6 44,654 8 17.9 
Providence, R. I........ 29 11.4 254,841 37 14.5 
Pueblo, Colo...... 14 27.9 50,951 7 13.7 
Quincy, Ill........ 4 10.2 39,631 8 20.2 
Quincy, Mass.... 5 6.9 74,893 5 6.7 
Racine, Wis..... 6 8.9 68,622 14 20.4 
Reading, Pa.... 20 18.0 111,576 22 19.7 
Richmond, Va. 42 22.9 184,294 38 20.6 
Rochester, N. Y.. 51 15.5 332,047 67 20.2 
Rockford, Ill.... 13 15.1 88,309 18 20.4 
Roanoke, Va..... 14 20.1 71,426 $ 12.6 
Sacramento, Cal. . 41 43.4 97,125 43 44.3 
St. Louis, Mo.... 219 26.6 827,900 194 23.4 
St. Paul, Minn 42 15.4 276,076 40 14.5 
Salem, Mass. 7 16.1 43,458 5 11.5 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 27 19.2 142,952 19 13.3 
San Antonio, Tex.... 35 15.0 240,032 43 17.9 
San Diego, Cal. 62 41.4 156,905 69 44.0 
San Francisco, Cal. 262 41.1 649,844 244 37.5 
San Jose, Cal..... 6 10.3 59,826 10 16.7 
Savannah, Ga. 85,066 12 14.1 85,234 27 31.7 
enec tady N. Y. 95,860 S 8.3 96,532 8 8.3 
Scranton, >a phos der 143,571 10 7.0 144,123 25 17.3 
Seattle, Wash...... 366,798 113 30.8 371,658 140 37.7 
Sioux City, Iowa... 79,375 16 20.2 80,143 25 31.2 
Somerville, Mass.. 104,169 6 5.8 105,213 11 10.5 
Spokane, Wash..... ax 115,781 36 31.1 116,849 26 22.3 
Springfield, 72,170 16 22.2 73,394 19 25 9 
Springfield, Mass. 150,392 20 13.3 152.360 33 21.7 
Springfield, Ohio. 68,935 4 5.8 69,703 8 11.5 
Syracuse, N. Y... 210,235 31 14.7 213,871 30 14.0 
Tacoma, Wash...... 107,054 33 30.8 108,002 35 32.4 
WR ccccccs 102,340 27 26.4 107,056 28 26.2 
Terre Haute, Ind. 62,732 21 33.5 62,420 15 24.0 
Toledo, Ohio.... - 291,870 51 17.5 296.478 58 19.6 
Topeka, 64,462 7 10.9 65,830 6 9.1 
Trenton, > a 123,455 32 25.9 123,851 30 24.2 
» “— = sve , 72,78 8 11.0 72,853 5 6.9 
Union City, N. J 59,580 4 6.7 63,264 9 14.2 
I A ae | 53,196 6 11.3 54,588 BS 16.5 
Washington, D. C.. 488,063 98 20.1 492,539 121 24.6 
Waterbury, Conn 100,100 4 4.0 100,892 13 12.9 
eeling, W. Va 61,791 8 12.9 62,319 17 27.3 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 86,935 8 9.2 88,171 8 9.1 
Williamsport, Pa 45,960 6 13.1 46.884 11 23.5 
Wilmington, Del....... 106,510 15 14.1 106,162 21 19.8 
Winston-Salem, N. C... 72,926 13 17.8 79,261 6 7.6 
orcester, Mass....... 195,311 22 11.3 196,811 20 10.2 
Youngstown, a 170,914 29 17.0 174,562 25 14.3 
ee 40,267,368 7,848 19.5 40,965,777 8,189 20.0 


Death rate increased in 95 cities; declined in 83; unchanged in 2 cities. 
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Department of Indian Affairs ended his 
life after shooting his wife, causing 
serious injury. A doctor killed a nurse 


in a fashionable apartment in New 
York and then killed himself. A farmer 
in Buchanan, Ga., killed his wife, 
daughter and himself. A wealthy New 
York stock broker, after attacking his 
two sons and fracturing their skulls 
with an axe, shot himself. A jealous 
husband, aged 65, of West Salem, Ohio, 
poured gasoline on his wife and step- 
son and set them afire, stabbed a 
boarder to death and then committed 
suicide. At Blue Mountain, Miss., five 
persons were found murdered in their 
home. 

I conclude the foregoing with two 
tables of exceptional interest. The first 
shows the suicides and rates for 
Greater New York since 1910, com- 
mencing with a rate of 16.9 per 100,000 
and reaching a maximum figure of 20.1 
in 1930. The lowest rate in New York 
City was reached in 1920 when it fell 
to 11.9. The total number of suicides 
during this twenty-one-year period was 
19,099. 





Suicide in New York City—1910-1930 
Rate per 100,000 


Population Suicides Rate 
ry 4,785,191 809 16.9 
i aa 4,873,070 833 17.1 
|. VR 4,960,949 823 16.6 
Sh ce bed a6 5,048,828 856 17.0 
BPE eseoccene 5,136,708 939 18.3 
SS areeces 5,224,588 993 19.0 
ETE ee 5,312,468 852 16.0 
BETeécecces 5,400,348 818 15.1 
BSR cctcces 5,488,228 718 13.1 
Sees 5,576,108 719 12.9 
SR are ig ee 5,683,456 676 11.9 
lt ee eS 5,810,272 831 14.3 
0 St. ae 5,937,088 808 13.6 
J Sa 6,063,904 842 13.9 
SOR 44s tus 6,190,720 834 13.5 
1925.. 6,317,536 934 14.8 
5a 6,444,352 889 13.8 
0 a 6,571,168 1,095 16.7 
Sede aceen 6,697,984 1,173 17.5 
eee 6,824,800 1,255 18.4 
2 fa S 6,962,150 1,402 20.1 





The final table is for the principal 
Canadian cities excepting Montreal and 
Quebec. The suicide rate in these Ca- 
nadian cities increased from 14.3 per 
100,000 in 1930 to 14.9 in 1931, quite 
measurably below the corresponding 
rate for American cities. The highest 
rate in Canada in 1931 is for the city 
of Vancouver, where it reached 23.6, 
and the lowest is for Regina, Sask., 
where it was only 1.9, an extraordinary 
reduction over 1930 when it was 25.4. 





Suicide in Canada—1930-1931 
Rate per 100,000 
Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 


BranmtferG@ 2... ss. 6 20.0 1 3.3 
COMET .acvcnesces 11 13.5 14 16.8 
Edmonton ........ 13 16.9 13 16.5 
Hamilton ........-- 19 12.6 12 7.7 
i ccnedese oe 6 8.6 10 14.1 
CUR whe von + ener 6 4.9 13 10.4 
EL, Cntice tan wae 13 25.4 1 1.9 
St. Johns, N. B 0 oie 5 10.5 
_. eee 3 21.8 9 22.3 
TET ‘nebo wate e 7 14.1 111 17.7 
Vancouver ........ 52 22.4 58 23.6 
VIRGEN cvocscuter 6 15.6 8 20.8 
. repr 7 11.6 6 9.5 
We eet cvidwes 28 13.1 19 8.7 
WE acmotnn eka 263 14.3 280 14.9 








(Concluded on page 23) 
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Compare These Participating Rates! 








A Few of Our Rediowment ot Age 85.......- $21.81 
Participating Economic Protector (Low Cost 

Policies with EE CE: anteoceccoeess 15.32 
Rates The Pure Protector (Low Cost 
Whole Life with Adjustable 

Per $1,000 | ee cos 16.58 

at Preferred Modified Whole Life 19.70 

Age 35 Family Income, 20 Year Plan 27.31 





Endowment at Age 65....... $28.58 
Retirement Income at Age 60.. 43.03 
Retirement Income at Age 65.. 32.70 
Twenty Year Endowment.... . 42.76 
Twenty Payment Life....... 30.04 
Thirty Payment Life........ 24.30 
Paid Up at Age 60.......... 26.44 


Also Attractive Annuities and Juvenile Policies 


A Real Opportunity for Live Men with an Aggressive Organization 


Write to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents, for Details of Our Liberal 
Agency Contracts 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(guarantee Mutual Life ee: a 


Omaha.Nebr. 























Life. 











Over 450 new men and women joined our sales 
force in 1931. 
These men and women contributed over 21% of 
the company’s new business during the year. 
New agents together with those who have served 
our organization loyally for many years are respon- 
sible for the progress and prestige of the Berkshire 


Again we give credit to our sales force for the 
ay in assets, insurance in force and good will in 


Truly it can be said that the Berkshire Life holds 
an enviable position among 
life insurance organizations. 
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ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Home Office: 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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For Direct Contract 
Write to 


FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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The Sales Problem of Underwriting 


By WALTER LEMAR TALBOT* 


President, Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


HE really forward movement of 

life insurance, to my mind, dates 

back from the beginning of true 
company cooperation. From the day 
when our companies not only per- 
mitted, but encouraged, an interchange 
of ideas and a pooling of experience, 
the business has gone forward more 
constructively and more profitably. 

Your association can and undoubtedly 
will exert a powerful influence in the 
building of the structure of life insur- 
ance in days to come, for your responsi- 
bilities in that building are becoming 
increasingly important. Undoubtedly 
all companies feel the need for a 
greater degree of uniformity in the se- 
lection of risks, and while you may not 
be expected to entirely surrender your 
personal opinion any more than do the 
lawyers or the doctors (and I might 
add the life company executives), nev- 
ertheless through close and impersonal 
relationship much may be accomplished 
in the direction of this uniformity of 
which I speak. 

There is one thing, however, I urge 
with great earnestness that you guard 
against—do not allow the technical 
aspects upon which your decisions are 
based to obscure the human qualities 
upon which you should draw in voicing 
these decisions. Never lose sight of 
the fact that it is just as important 
for you to “sell” a negative decision 
as it is for you to stand firm in the 
face of pressure to modify or reverse 
that decision. This quality of sales- 
manship is not inherent. It must be cul- 
tivated as carefully as any other quali- 
fication upon which you draw for the 
conduct of your work. 


The Truth, Attractively 


The composite of any agency is a 
man who means to be honest with his 
company, but who finds it possible to 
tell the truth attractively and to the 
advantage of his case. Naturally he 
has lots of stick-to-it-iveness and is 
argumentative or he would not be much 
of an agent. He will exert these quali- 
ties on you just the same as he does 
on his prospect. He is a high strung 
individual who is under tension most 
of the time, and therefore should be 
met with calmness and with sympathy. 
He wants action and he wants it quick- 
ly, unless it is an adverse action. In 


*Address delivered before meeting of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters’ Association 
in Philadelphia. 
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that case, of course, you have not given 
the consideration which is due, for the 
“blank” company said they would issue 
their limit. 

To give this man a flat “no” without 
apparent personal interest in his dis- 
appointment is not to meet the situa- 
tion as it should be met, nor to culti- 
vate his cooperation in further rela- 
tions, Salesmanship of high order is 
clearly demanded in all such cases, and 
all the factors which apply to the sales- 
man in the matter of when, where, how 
and what to say apply with equal force 
to the underwriter whose mission is to 
convey this disappointing news and 
make the hearer “like it.” 


Isolation Unnecessary 


I am aware that some underwriters 
feel that it is not well to contact too 
closely with the agent lest he become 
endowed with a smartness for the 
presentation of his case prejudicial to 
proper selection. But I do not believe 
this generally follows—certainly it need 
not do so. 

The point I wish to make is that it 
is not sufficient to be just and impar- 
tial and conscientious in your duty. It 
is just as much your job to upbuild the 
loyalty, confidence and enthusiasm of 
the agency body as it is for the agency 
department to do so. Otherwise, you 
find yourselves in the position that so 
frequently occurs in mercantile institu- 
tions where the sales and advertising 
departments are exerting every effort 
to build good ‘vill while the credit de- 
partment in short-sighted conformity 
with a set of rules and statistical rec- 
ords is just as busy tearing down that 
good will. 

I therefore urge you to think serious- 
ly of this matter of salesmanship and 
the methods by which you may gain 
the active friendly confidence of every 
man in the sales organization. Do not 
leave it to chance; do not rest it upon 
a personality that may be susceptible 
of improvement, but deliberately culti- 
vate the diplomacy which will increase 
your influence among the agency force 
and thus simplify your problems. The 
salesman does this deliberately and so 
can you. 


Become Acquainted 


It is the practice of our company to 
call into the head office each newly ap- 
pointed manager, if he is within rea- 


sonable dstance. We hold him there 
for a sufficient length of time to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with our 
head office personnel and to become fa- 
miliar with our methods and regula- 
tions before taking up field organiza- 
tion or management. During his visit 
he has a time schedule for conference 
with each officer and division head. Our 
head office men are schooled to talk to 
him frankly and without reserve in all 
matters pertaining to our mutual in- 
terest. 

The value of this frank discussion 
is illustrated by a letter which recently 
came in from a new manager shortly 
after he got under way. One of the 
first applications received from this 
manager, after his head office visit, was 
for a substantial amount of insurance 
on the life of an executive of one of 
the country’s largest corporations. Ex- 
amination unhappily did not permit the 
issuance of the full amount applied for 
and a necessary delay in approval of 
that amount was encountered. 

Here was a new manager, with his 
first important case before us, and the 
ways were not too well greased for a 
perfect launching. Our underwriting 
department stood steadfastly upon the 
merits of the case and sent advice of 
our action, confidently expecting to re- 
ceive evidence of the manager’s dissat- 
isfaction. The manager’s reply, how- 
ever, was to this effect: “I just want to 
let you know how much I appreciate 
your work on the above case. From 
your letter I could plainly see that you 
have done a fine job, and I just want 
to let you know that I appreciate it 
very much.” 


Establish a Standard 


My own experience in the field of in- 
surance selling probably brings me a 
little closer to this need of better un- 
derstanding between the underwriter 
and the truly representative agent, but 
nothing I have said should be construed 
as an attitude of undue liberality. Your 
big job is to establish a standard that 
will always stand the test of criticism, 
which will permit your company to 
build well its business through the ac- 
ceptance of selected risks, and to pro- 
tect it from the ever-present outside se- 
lection against it, but in doing so it is 
also your big job to cultivate those 
qualities of diplomacy and tact which 
will promote the good will and friendly 
loyalty of the agency organization. 
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M.-. and Mrs. Frank P. Manly 


recently entertained at their country 
home, north of Indianapolis, for 125 
employees and city agents of the In- 
dianapolis Life Insurance Company, 
of which Mr. Manly is president. 
This has been an annual custom for 
the last seventeen years. The after- 
noon was spent in games, contests 
and tournaments, including baseball 
between the home office and agents, 
with a steak dinner at night.” 
« * « 


p rof. R. Clyde White, 
of Indiana University, has sailed for 
Germany to make a summer’s study 
of social insurance there. He also 
will attend the international confer- 
ence of social work at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. He will study statistics in 
an effort to find the effect of health, 
sickness, old age insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance and other insur- 
ances in effect for the working 
classes. 

* * 


x 
.. A. Butler, 


superintendent of eastern agencies of 
the Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany and a popular figure in life in- 
surance circles, will guide the affairs 
of the Canadian Association of Life 
Agency Officers for the year 1932, 
having been elected chairman of the 
executive committee at the annual 
meeting held at Niagara Falls re- 
cently. Mr. Butler has served on the 
executive committee of the Associa- 
tion for some time past. 
7 + * 


em Gibbons, 


the cleverest heavyweight boxer since 
Corbett and the man who made Jack 
Dempsey look bad in his best days, is 
putting all the grey matter that used 
to win for him in the ring into sell- 
ing life insurance and with the same 
results ; that is, he is way up among 
the leaders. The former boxer is a 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


member of the Krueger Agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
in St. Paul, Minn., and leads that 
organization in volume of business 
produced thus far in 1932. 

i. 


I. Newton Hill, 
manager of the Travelers, was elected 
president of the Managers and Gen- 
eral Agents Division of the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of Peoria at 
their annual meeting last week. A\l- 
bert H. Kahler, general agent of the 
Indianapolis Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president. C. 
E. Thompson is secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

x * * 


The Phoenix Mutual Life 
has opened new offices on the 25th 
floor of the Lincoln Building, 60 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City. 
To this location will be moved the 
Columbus Circle Agency, for several 
years quartered at 1775 Broadway. 
The new office, which will be known 
as the Lincoln Branch, will be in ad- 
dition to the three other agencies in 
New York. Sam P. Davis has been 
appointed manager of the new agency 
with John H. Kull as associate. 


A romance 


of life insurance found its culmina- 
tion in the marriage on June 1 of 
Miss Stella Pointeck, St. Louis, and 
Charles E. Stumb, a life insurance 
agent of Oklahoma City, Okla. The 
ceremony was performed at the 
Blessed Sacrament Catholic Church, 
For several years the bride had been 
private secretary for the president of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company and met her husband while 
he was a member of the agency or- 
ganization of the company. Later he 
transferred to another life insurance 
company, going to Oklahoma City, 
but his heart remained in St. Louis. 


+ « « 





Ue SAue 
By Frm Es 


IRES aren’t what they used to be, 
declared the editor of “Smoke” in 
a recent column, and I guess he is right 
about it. I have followed the New 
York fire trucks for years and have 
never yet seen a blaze. Lots of smoke 
and fancy ladder work and lots of 
“Get back there!” but none of the old 
fashioned frenzy and fierce blazing 
timber that characterized the fires of 
1905-10. For which let us be duly 
thankful. Of course there wouldn't 
be a great deal of similarity that I 
could notice because the fires I attended 
in my youth occurred in a little North 
Georgia village where the bucket bri- 
gade carried on a purely defensive ac- 
tion against the flames. The water 
supply came from wells and the houses 
were built of wood for the most part. 
In spite of such handicaps, however, 
the townspeople did remarkably fine 
Everybody lent a hand. 
. * . 
HAVE just recently had occasion to 
observe, however, that while the fires 
of today are different, human behavior 
has not changed much. I awoke at 
three o’clock in the morning to find 
my own domicile crackling away and 
proceeded to do things just as foolish 
as in 1908 when I carried out loads of 
kitchen utensils and dishes and left my 
bicycle and double-barrelled shotgun 
to be destroyed. That is, I ran about 
in circles, grabbed a coat of one color, 
pants of another, etc., and made a 
bundle of salvage consisting of the 
queerest assortment of garments and 
things imaginable. And everyone I 
encountered was rattled exactly the 
same way people were rattled when the 
Teems Hotel block burned to the 
ground in Ellijay. 


work. 


HERE were the same old morning 

after heroes, one of them being a 
somewhat pie-eyed night owl who hap- 
pened to be coming home at that hour 
and who did nothing more than 
frighten the wits out of us all with his 
shouting through the windows as we 
were getting ready to leave the build- 
ing but who next morning assured me 
and all others that “If it hadn’t been 
for me you'd a burned to a crisp—to 
a crisp,” he would insist. And I would 
have to thank him again for nothing. 
Then, when it was all over, to find my 
pockets stuffed with things from the 
medicine cabinet—including manicur- 
ing implements. Including, also—and 





rather fortunately—a bottle of aspirin. 
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Mayor of Louisville | 


to Head New Co.| 





Wm. B. Harrison Slated | 
as President of Ken-| 


tucky Home Life | 


LouIsvVILLe, Ky., June 6.— | 
Ben S. Washer, attorney, | 
representing the organizers | 
of the new Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance Co., formed | 
to take over and operate the 
defunct Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Co., now in re-| 
ceivership, on Saturday, 
June 4, announced that 
Mayor William B. Harrison, 
of Louisville, would resign 
his city post to accept the | 
presidency of the new ried 





pany, while Federal Judge 
Charles I. Dawson, Louis- 
ville, would become chairman 
of its board of directors, rep- 
resenting a non-salaried post | 
which would not interfere 
with his remaining on the 

Federal bench. 
Mayor Harrison will re- 
sign, effective August 31, | 
| 





1932, accepting the insur- 
ance post actively on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Judge Dawson in accept- | 
ing the post of Chairman of | 
the Board issued a _ state-| 
ment to the effect that he| 
accepted the post solely be- | 
cause he felt it was a civic 
duty and with the desire to 
lend such aid as he could to 
conserving the interests of 
some 60,000 policy holders of 
the old Inter-Southern. 

It was also learned that 
the Fidelity & Columbia 
Trust Co., and Lieut. Gov. 
A. B. Chandler, joint re- 
ceivers for Inter-Southern, 
are planning an assessment 
on stockholders of the old 
Inter-Southern, under their 
double liability. Total par 
value of outstanding stock as 
of Dec. 31, 1931, was placed 
at $1,200,000, which figures | 
about 30 cents a share for 
3,600,000 shares. The par 
value was formerly $1, but 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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ORDINARY 





returns. 





LIFE AGENTS FAVORED 
IN NEW TAX SCHEDULES 


In spite of the routine increase in corporation in- 
come tax schedules, the increase in Federal Estate Tax 
levies, etc., the life insurance agent finds himself in 
a position of exceptional advantage with the passage 
of the new income tax legislation. 

The drastic rise in schedules accentuates the value 
of the $40,000 exemption allowed life insurance pol- 
icyholders, particularly when it is considered that this 
exempted amount would often be included in the 
higher brackets and call for correspondingly high tax 


Also, while the Federal Estate Tax increase is esti- 
mated at from three to six times the former levy, the 
exemptions obtained under Treasury Department rul- 
ings of recent date remain unaffected, which again 
emphasizes the utility of life insurance in building up 
an estate exempt from burdensome taxation. 

The liberalized deductions allowed on reserves by 
the LaFollette amendment is expected to effect a sav- 
ing to companies of between five and six millions an- 
nually as compared with the tax recommended by the 
Senate finance committee in its report. 

The outstanding changes, interpretation of the Gift 
Tax clauses, and other phases of the new legislation, 
especially as it affects the production of new business, 
will be reviewed by a recognized authority on this 
subject in the June 23 issue of THE SPECTATOR. 








ROBERTSON LAW 


AGAIN 


IN TEXAS LIMELIGHT 


Association of Business Leaders Formed to Seek 
Modification of Much Discussed Insurance Law 


+ 





A group of Texas business 
men, said to be composed »v 
some of the leading bank- 
ers, cattle men, farmers and 
other business interests of 
the State, have organized the 
Association for the Modifica- 
tion of the Robertson Insur- 


| ance Law and the new asso- 


ciation has been granted a 
charter by the Secretary of 
State. The group, of which 
C. S. Fowler is executive sec- 


retary, has its headquarters | 


in San Antonio. 

H. L. Kokernot, Alpine 
president of the Texas Live 
Stock Marketing Association, 
heads the new body, while 
Claude V. Birkhead, attor- 
ney of San Antonio, is vice- 
chairman. 


In a statement explaining | 


the purposes of the associa- 


tion, Executive Secretary 
Fowler said: 
“The association is com- 


posed of men who have taken 
a leading part in the finan- 
cial, industrial and agricul- 
tural development of Texas. 
The sole object of the amend- 
ment sought is to bring out- 
capital to the State, 
thereby reducing interest 
rates on loans, stabilizing 
real estate investments and 
speeding up the development 
of agriculture and the nat- 
ural resources of Texas. 
“The present record shows 
that the investments of the 
large insurance companies in 
the neighboring States of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
(Concluded on page 20) 
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Texas Companies 
Planning Merger 


Great Southern Life May 





Acquire Business of San 
| Jacinto Life, Beaumont 





Plans for the consolidation 
of the business of the San 
| Jacinto Life Insurance Com- 
| pany, Beaumont, Tex., with 
| the Great Southern Life In- 
surance Company, Houston, 
Tex., have been announced by 
President E. P. Greenwood of 
the latter company. The 
| San Jacinto Life was organ- 
ized in 1914 and has about 
$25,000.000 insurance in 
force. R. B. Cousins, Jr., is 
president, and H. J. L. Stark 
is chairman of the board. 
The merger, if completed, 
will give the Great Southern 
Life a total of insurance in 
force amounting to more than 
three hundred millions. 

In a statement to THE 
SPECTATOR as of June 8, E. P. 
Greenwood discussed the pro- 
posed merger as follows: 


“The meeting of directors 
and stockholders of San Ja- 
cinto Life Insurance Com- 
pany which has been called 
will be for the purpose of 
|giving consideration to the 
; combining of the business of 
the San Jacinto Life with 
|that of the Great Southern 
Life Insurance Company of 
| Houston. In this day of big 
business and consolidation of 
institutions in the same line 
of business, it is but natural 
| that the Great Southern and 
the San Jacinto Life should 
get together. They occupy 
neighboring cities, and in a 
large measure cover identical 
| territory. Many policybold- 
ers of the one are also poli- 
cyholders of the other; like- 
wise, they have some stock- 
holders in common; and at 
times some of the officials and 
directors have been the same: 
therefore, the two institu- 
tions are well known to each 
| (Concluded on page 20) 
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Are You Ready for a : 
General Agency? | 


Then you will be interested in what the National 
Life, a 32-year-old, mutual, legal reserve company, 
has to offer. 


To meet these difficult times we have a partici- 
pating policy with a non-par rate. In addition, our 
limited payments and endowments pay face of 
policy plus all deposited after the first year above 
the whole life rate, for death during the premium- 


paying period. 











Universal Policy unusually salable. May we tell 


Its low rate and distinctive features make the | 
you more? 


National Life Company 


118 11th Street 
Des Moines, lowa 




















DEVOTED co the 
ideals of family security and in- 
dependence. 


ADAPTED ‘eo and in 


harmony with modern agency 
and underwriting practices that 
protect the interests of the field- 
man and the policyholder. 


SECURITY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
One Thirty Four North Le Salle Street 
Chicago 























THE ANNUITY 
HOW TO SELL IT 


How to sell this class of life 
insurance is explained by one 
who has proved his methods in 
the field. In this booklet, the 
author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 


Price per copy 25 cents 


Discount in quantity orders 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 
243 West 39th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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VASH YOUNG 
SHARES FORTUNE WITH 


HOST OF BENEFICIARIES 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


I had just given the 
printer the signal to start 
presswork on the final forms 
of THE SPECTATOR when my 
telephone rang. It was Frank 
Ellington, life insurance ed- 
itor, on the other end of the 
wire. 

“Would you mind holding 
out a page for thirty min- 
utes?” he asked. “I’m on my 
way over with a swell story.” 

My good friend Ellington 
would have been appalled to 
know what black thoughts of 
him I harbored at that mo- 


ment. Editors invariably 
have to undo a substantial 
portion of their painfully 


wrought make-up at the last 
moment, but it is a tradition 
of the craft to regard each 
occasion of the sort as an un- 
precedented outrage and a fit 


opportunity for the display | 


of strong temper and a fancy 
vocabulary. 

In this case, however, I 
was twice humbled, for the 
story was, in the first place, 
a cracker-jack in every de- 


tail, and, secondly, concerned | 


itself with the career of a 
man who had achieved suc- 
cess by conquering irritabil- 
ity in himself and a strong 
tendency to resent, and 
buckle under, petty obstruc- 
tions and misfortunes. 

That man was Vash 
Young, agent for the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, 
and the interview was titled, 
in accordance with his theme, 
“A Fortune to Share.” His 
philosophy is now incorporat- 
ed in a book by that name, 
ublished by Bobbs - Merril! 
Company—a book that is be- 
ing sold like hot-cakes all 
over the country. 

Mr. Ellington’s original de- 
scription of Vash Young’s 
achievement would serve ad- 


mirably as a thumb-nail re- | 


view of his book: 

“Most of us reverse the 
methods used by Mr. Young 
m quest of a fortune. The 
usual procedure is to get out 
and hustle like sixty for some 
money, convinced that happi- 
ness will follow in its wake 
Vash Young went after hap 
Diness first, achieved it 
through disciplined thinking, 
and the problem of money 
making has taken care of it 
self.” 


How Vash Young banished 
+ . . 
**ar, worry, impatience, an 
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qualities that brought 


| 
j 


him happiness and wealth is | 


a story that would lose its 
punch 


count. You must take my 


word for it that in the pages | 


of “A Fortune to Share” ‘t 
has conviction and the ring 
of truth. 

The 


in a secondhand ac- | 


| 
| 


important thing to | 


convey in this review is the 


assurance that this volume is 
no handbook to a few psycho- 
logical parlor tricks. 
Young is not a professor, but 


Mr. | 


Akron Victim Insured 
Robert Edsall, one of the 


two U. S. navy men killed | 


while trying to moor the dir- 
igible Akron at San Diego, 
Cal., was a policyholder in 
the Western and Southern 


his parents, of Elkhart, Ind. 








writes more than two million 
dollars of life insurance 
yearly. His book is simply 
the autobiography of a man 
who grew tired of being a 
fool. He transposed himself 
from a failure to a success 
and in “A 
Share” he gives the formula 


for that achievement. There | 
| must be hundreds of people | 
investment of | 


to whom an 
$1.50 in this book will pay 
dividends many thousand- 


a business-like fellow who | fold. 





a 














Forty Years 
of Unfailing Service 


Company has 


$155,000,000.00 


ST. LOUIS 
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Huebner to Address Balto. 
Life Agents 
BALTIMORE, June 6.—Dr. S. 


| s. Huebner, head of the Col- 


lege of Life Underwriters, 
will be the guest and the 
principal speaker at the 


NE day in October, 1930,|ger and doubt, and replaced | Life. The claim was paid to| monthly meeting Saturday 


|them with a group of posi- 
| tive 


of the Baltimore Life Under- 
writers Association, Inc., at 
the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 





Retirement Program 
Announcing the adoption 


of an insured retirement pro- 


Fortune to 


The Missouri State Life is rounding out its 40th 
year of unceasing and unfailing service to policy- 
holders and field men. 


years, the Company has met every policy contract 


During all of these forty 


obligation promptly and fully, and as a guarantee 
of safety to those who have entrusted or may en- 


trust their future life insurance estates with it, the 


Admitted Assets totalling more than 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


AS EVERLASTING AS THE HILLS 





gram for employees of the 
Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
tion, Andrew Mills, Jr., 
president, stated today that 
the bank’s entire eligible per- 
sonnel had subscribed to the 
plan, which is now effective 
through contract made with 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
| ance Company. 
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Texas Companies 


Planning Merger | 


| 


(Concluded from page 17) | 


other, and have enjoyed a 
very friendly relationship for | 
a number of years. 

“Beaumont has for twenty 
years been an important cen- 
ter for the Great Southern. 
Many of its original policy- 
holders and stockholders live 
in Beaumont. The Greaz 
Southern has identified itself 
as strongly as possible with 
the citizens of Beaumont and 
its trade territory, and is 
very glad of this opportunity | 
to become more strongly 
identified with and interested | 
in the building of a greater 
organization in and about the 
city of Beaumont. 

“The San Jacinto Life has | 
been a very creditable or- 
ganization; its officials, di- | 
rectors and stockholders are 
among the best people in this | 
part of the country. The 
company has served a most 
useful purpose, with a cred- 
itable management, and has 
made unusual progress dur- 
ing recent years, and now it 
is taking advantage of the 
opportunity to do bigger and 
better things for its patrcns 
and the community in which 
it is situated by combining | 
with another institution, 
which will enable the two to- 
gether to build for the !arg- 
est life insurance institution 
in the Southwest. Mean- 
while, every policy obligation 
of the San Jacinto Life will 
be carried out to the letter by 
the Great Southern, just as 
they have been in the past by 
the San Jacinto. Let policy- 
holders take note of this fact, 
and be assured of the same 
helpful, courteous service in | 
the future as they have en- 
joyed in the past, with the 
combined assets of the two 
companies amounting to ap- 
proximately $44,000,000 be- 
hind every life insurance pol- 
icy contract.” 








POSITION 
WANTED 


Life Insurance Executive, 
with several years Home 
Office and Field experi- 
ence desires position as 
Supt. of Agencies. Ad- 
dress in confidence. 


POX 12, care of 
THE SPECTATOR 











CuHicaco, June 8.—The 
nominating committee of 
the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters has 
filed its report, and the 
mail ballot will be sent to 
members after the mem- 
bers have had an oppor- 
tunity to file independent 
nominations. 

The official 
cludes: 

John R. Hastie, Mutual 
of New York, for presi- 
dent; Roy L. Davis, Union 


slate in- 





Chicago Nomination Committee Report 


Central, and Paul G. Dall- 
wig, New England Mutual, 
for vice-presidents, and 
Thomas F. Lawrence, Re- 
liance, for treasurer. 


For directors the follow- 
ing are proposed: 

Frederick Bruchholz, 
New York Life; Norris H. 
Bokum, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Walter N. Hiller, 
Penn Mutual; Edwin J. 
Smith, Provident Mutual; 
C. E. Clinton, Aetna, and 
W. W. Grosser, Guardian. 








Robertson Law in Limelight 
(Concluded from page 17) 
“The Robertson law failed | 


sas, Missouri 
range from 190 to 200 per 


cent of the policy reserve. | creased 
These States have no com-| drove from the State the 
companies 


pulsory investment law. 


and Kansas | 


in that it did not bring in- 
but 


investments, 


that were 





able | 


to make such investments 

“This organization will ae. 
quaint people with the effec 
of the law and why it shoulg 
be changed.” 

The Robertson law was en. 
acted in 1907 and provides 
that foreign insurance com. 
panies doing business 
Texas must invest 75 pe 
cent of their premium reserye 
in a certain class of Texas 
securities. Immediately op 
the passage of the law twen- 
ty-two of the large life insur. 
ance companies’ withdrew 
from the State. They ob 
jected to the law because it 
would take away from them 
the control of the investment 
of their funds. Since that 
time thirty-five States have 
introduced similar bills, some 
as many as ten times, all of 
which have been defeated. 








| 
| 





ORGANIZED 
SELLING 
METHODS 


even than 1929 


have answered the production problem 


of Minnesota Mutual General Agencies 


Their volume for 1931 and 1932 is greater 


~ THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Canadian Insurance 
Department Figures 





Volume of New Business De- 
creased by Hundred 
Million in °31 





G. D. Finlayson, superin- | 


tendent of insurance for Do- 
minion of Canada, has issued 
abstract of statements of in- 
surance companies for the 
business of the year 1931. 


The report shows that on | 


Dec. 31, 1931, the life insur- 
ance in force 
amounted to $6,622,556,490, 
an increase over the out- 
standing volume of insurance 
on Dec. 31, 1930, of $130,- 


270,296. 
The net amount of new 
business paid for in cash 


amounted to $782,727,564, of 
which $38,433,384 was group 
business, as compared with 
$884,749,748, of which $59,- 


169,346 was group in 1930. | 


The decrease in the amount 
of new business written was 
$102,022,184. In 1931 Cana- 
dian companies wrote $491,- 
340,864; British companies 
wrote $13,735,682, and 
United States companies 
wrote $277,651,018. Death 
claims during the year 
amounted to $43,132,797 as 
compared with $42,147,970 in 
1930. 

The amount of business 
lapsed during the year was 
$408,714,188 or 45.91 per cent 
of the gross new business 
written, as compared with 
$404,728,370 and 39.93 per 
cent respectively in 1930. The 
total amount surrendered 
was $245,985,389 or 27.63 per 
cent of the gross new busi- 
ness written, as compared 
with $172,328,065 and 17.00 
per cent respectively in 1930. 
Combining lapsed and sur- 
rendered business for 1931 
the total was $654,699,577 or 
73.54 per cent of the gross 
new business 


in Canada | 





Berkshire Life Reduces 
Dividends for Last Half 
of 1932 


Believing that the con- 

dition of the times require 
'lthe most conservative 
management, the conipany 
decided to make a reduc- 
|| tion in the dividend scale 
for the last half of 1932. 
The announcement by 
President Fred H. Rhodes 
stated that the action had 
been taken as a conserva- 
tive measure in line with 
the action of many organ- 
izations. The move, he 
stated, is an additional 
factor of safety which is 
the fundamental principle 
of all life insurance com- 
panies. 

The surplus interest 
rate of 4.8 per cent was 
maintained and the first 
year dividend was con- 
tinued. 


| 




















New Haven Life Agents 
Hold Meeting 


The annual meeting of 
the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of New Haven 
will be held June 13 at the 
New Haven Country Club. 
Hamden, Conn. The program 
committee has elected to 
make this a real outing meet- 
ing, omitting the usual! 
speaking program, except an- 
nual reports of retiring offi- 
cers and committee chair- 
men. 

At this meeting the elec- 
| tion of three members to the 
| board of directors to serve 
until June, 1935, will be held. 
The meeting will be the last 
| formal gathering of the New 
| Haven underwriters for this 
season. 








| Institute of Actuaries 
Alter Publication 
The Council of the Insti- 


tute of Actuaries has issued 
| Part I of Volume LXIII of 


written, as/the Journal of the Institute | 


compared with $577,056,435 | for 1932, reviewing the out- 
or 56.93 per cent of the busi- | standing papers presented to 


ness written in 1930. 

The report shows that on 
Dec. 31, 1931, the total ad- 
mitted assets of Canadian 
companies and the assets in 
Canada of British and for- 
eign companies were $2,106,- 
182,587, or $130,775,039 more 
than on Dec. 31, 1930. The 
total income excluding re- 
ceipt on account of capital 
stock was $537,056,521. Pol- 
icy loans in 1931 amounted 
to $323,122,855, an increase 
of $46,551,636 over 1930. | 





THE SPECTATOR 


the Institute during the past 
year. It is published by the 


Cambridge University Press, | 


London, and marks a depar- 
ture from the previous plan 
of issue. 


Formerly the Journal was | 


issued in two parts each year 
at $3.50 for each issue. Un- 
der the new arrangement the 
Institute will publish the pro- 
ceedings in three volumes an- 


nually, at regular intervals, | 
and the price per issue will | 


be $3.00. 

















OUR FIRST 
FAMILY INCOME 
POLICY CLAIM 


FATHER who bought a $5,000 
Family Income Policy (Income 
Period 10 years) with Double In- 
demnity was killed accidentally 7 months 
later. He is survived by his wife and a son 
who has not yet completed his education. 


The widow has received $5,000 for 
Double Indemnity; and checks of $50 
each, plus excess interest, for every month 
since her husband’s death. She will continue 
to receive $50 a month until this income 
has been paid for 9 years and 5 months 
from the date of her husband’s death, when 
the Income Period ends. She will then re- 
ceive $5,000 in cash, the face of the policy. 
The monthly income will thus run for the 
Period during which her son is securing his 
education. 

TOTAL PAYABLE TO BENEFICIARY UNDER 


THIS $5,000 FAMILY INCOME POLICY WITH 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 











Double Indemnity ...._... $5,000 
Guaranteed Monthly Income 5,650 
Face of Policy 5,000 
Guaranteed Payments .. . $15,650 
*Excess Interest 900 
Total Payments to Beneficiary. ._ $16,550 
Total Premium Paid 258.25 


*Based om 1932 interest rate 


The Family Income Policy is, as this case so 
well illustrates, admirably adapted to the needs 
of a wife who will have to support minor sons 
or daughters for a period of years and provide 


for their education. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Strong, Permanent, Equipped to Serve 
Conservative Old and to Profit 
Line Company Ra ee ee 


“policy” —that every situation calls for careful diag- 
Has Valuable Territory Open in nosis and special treatment. They realize further- 
’ more that their earning power is seriously restricted 
unless they are equipped to capitalize every sales 
Michigan Tennessee opportunity, to interest every prospect whom life 


P . insurance can serve 
Ohio North Carolina oe ; ; 
Peoria Life agents are fortunate in having an 


Maryland South Carolina extensive assortment of plans and features that en- 
ables them to fit accurately the benefits of life insur- 





West Virginia Georgia ance to the needs and circumstances of every type 
“tie ee of prospect. It is no small advantage—in any times 
Virginia Mississippi or under any conditions—to be able to offer par and 


| 
| non-par plans; double indemnity and income disabili- 
Kentucky ty features; policies for applicants to age 75, for 
women on equal terms with men, and children of 
| any age from birth; annuities, family income, and 
return premium benefits; favorable consideration to 
special occupational and physical risks 


CONTRACT — Liberal Commissions, Bonus, Expense 


Allowance, and long term Renewals. 


A Money-Making Opportunity With such a wide variety of service, Peoria Life 
agents are prepared to satisfy every taste and appeal 
to every condition—just one of the reasons for their 
GEORGE WASHINGTON oustanding success. 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | . io 
Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 




















Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
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e NOW READY e 


Life Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index 
1932 Edition 


Reporting in detail the Financial Standing and Results of Operation 
of Over 350 Leading Legal Reserve American and Canadian Life 


Insurance Companies, for five years ending January 1, 1932 


PRICES: 
Manila Cover, 75 Cents In Flexible Pocket Book, $1.25 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


243 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Aetna Life Is Upheld | 
By Ala. Supreme Court | 


Gains Right to Sell Loan 
Protection Policies to 
Borrowers 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June | 
6.— The Alabama Supreme | 
Court has upheld the right of 
the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company to sell “loan protec- 
tion” policies to borrowers 
from their mortgage loan de- 
partment on a flat rate of 
$1.25 per month per $1,000. 
The decision, sustaining the 
Montgomery Circuit Court, 
held that Charles C. Greer, 
state insurance commission- 
er, was not justified in re- 
yoking the license of the com- 
pany for the sale of policies. | 

Commissioner Greer de- 
clined to approve the policy 
when presented to his de- 
partment for judgment and | 
threatened to revoke the | 
Aetna company’s license if | 
policies were sold. The com- 


| the Pan-American Life, was 


On Tour of States 


Ted M. Simmons, manager 
of United States agencies of 


principal speaker before the 
Jackson, Miss., Association of 
Life Underwriters at their 


|meeting Monday, June 6. 


While in Jackson, Mr. Sim- 
mons also addressed a meet- 
ing of the local agents of the 
Standard Life of that city. 

The Jackson visit formed 
the first leg of a two weeks’ 
field trip begun by Mr. Sim- 
mons and which will include 
Memphis, Tenn., Little Rock, 
Ark, Hannibal, Mo., and Chi- 
cago. 








cies were discriminatory 
since the rate was the same 
regardless of the age of the 
policy holder. 

The court opinion stated 
that the policies differed from | 
group insurance policies in 
that only persons between 
the ages of 21 and 59 and 
owning real estate were eli- 
gible for insurance while 
group policies were available 
to all employees. 


NEW PUBLICATION 
ISSUED 


“Valuations and Surplus” 


Many a man, cerving his 


of life insurance, has encoun- 
tered the difficulty of recon- 


| 


23 


Eight Regional Meetings 


Daas, TEX., June 6.— 


| Eight regional meeting of the 


agents of the Columbus Mu- 


| tual Life of Columbus, Ohio, 


| novitiate in the mathematics | 


ciling the strict mathematics | 


of life contingencies on the 
one hand with the practical 


problems of company valua- | 


tions on the other. “Valua- 
tions and Surplus,” by R. K. 
Lochhead, F. I. A., is a frank 


approach at such a reconcil- | 


iation. 

The book is comprehensive, 
rather than exhaustive, and 
the author in his brief 
preface explains that 
the booklet has been written 
primarily for students. It is 


not a text book, but rather a | 


guide to reading.” Five chap- 


ters are devoted to princi- 


ples, methods and problems | 


of valuations, and the re- 
maining three chapters sim- 
ilarly treat with surplus. It 
is published for the Institute 
of Actuaries Students So- 
ciety by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. The price is 
$3.75. 























missioner held that the poli- 


were held in Texas from May 
30 to June 10. The meetings 
were held at the following 
places: Fort Worth, May 30; 
Dallas, May 31; Tyler, June 
1; Beaumont, June 2; Hous- 
ton, June 4; San Antonio, 
June 6; Waco, June 7, and 
Amarillo, June 10. The chief 
speaker at each of the meet- 
ings was E. K. Kuck of the 
Columbus office. 


Keffer Production in May 


R. H. Keffer, general agent 
of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company at 100 William 
Street, New York City, has 
announced paid-for produc- 
tion of $1,100,907 for the 
month of May, 1932, as com- 


| pared to $2,212,365 for the 


month of May, 1931. The to- 
tal business paid for by this 
agency for the year 1932 to 
date is $9,896,738 as com- 
pared to $12,278,602 for the 
same period in 1931. 








The Suicide Record 
for 1931 


(Concluded from page 13) 


The preceding record of self-destruc- 
tion of human lives in our American 
cities is highly suggestive of the neces- 
sity of associated efforts to provide an 
organization aiming at the prevention 
of needless suicide where a little finan- 
cial help or sound advice goes a long 
way to avoid a dreadful tragedy. Such 
an organization need not involve any 
very considerable amount of expense 
but would unquestionably return im- 
mense benefits for whatever 
might be necessary. In no field of 
philanthropy are there more neglected 
opportunities than in this. It is cer- 
tainly not to our credit that we should 
view with apathy the annual loss of 
some 20,000 lives wilfuily destroyed, of 
which a large proportion is without 
doubt preventable. It would be an ef- 
fort appealing to the finest altruistic 
sentiments of the nation, particularly 
with research as to the 
underlying causative factors as to 
which as yet comparatively little is 
known. Without such an effort it is a 
conclusion that our suicide 
rate will continue to increase until it 
reaches Continental European propor- 
tions. 

As best 


social 


if combined 


foregone 


illustrating the economic 
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aspects of the suicide problem I give 
the following amounts paid in claims 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company on its industrial business for 
1931 and 1921. In 1921 the company 
paid $880,871 in claims on account of 
suicide, while during 1931 these pay- 
ments amounted to $6,494,254. In 1921 
suicide claims formed 1.9 per cent of 
the total claims, while during 1931 this 
increased to 4.4 per 


proportion was 


cent. 





Hilton Hotels 


Abilene. 


Rates $2, $2.50, $3. 
Never higher 


Paso — 


| 
i 
| 











Operating on the Minimax 
plan in the following cities: 
— San Angelo — Marlin — 











Saal 
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Mayor of Louisville 
Heads New Company 
(Concluded from page 17) 


two years ago a transfer of 
70 cents per share from cap- 
ital to surplus was made. 
Such collections for stock- 
holders would aid in reduc- 
ing the $7,000,000 deficit in 
assets as recently reported to 
the courts. However, it is 
quite doubtful if it would be 
possible to recover on a con- 
siderable part of the stock as 
held by Security Life, of 
Chicago, also in receivership. 
Ben S. Washer issued a 
statement to the effect that 
articles of incorporation for 
the new company, with capi- 
tal and surplus of $1,000,000 
would be filed during the 
week of June 6, and that the 
directorate would be com- 
posed of outstanding citi- 
zens, a large majority of 
whom will be residents of 
Louisville tnd Kentucky. 
Mayor Harrison on leav- 
ing his city post will have 
served four years, nine 
months and eight days. He 
served a part term and was 
then re-elected for a full 
term. Last fall he ran for 
Governor of Kentucky on the 


Republican ticket, but was 
defeated, largely due to a 
split in the party. Prior to 


becoming mayor he was 
president of the Kentucky 


Massachusetts 


Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 
Excellence in 
Life Insurance 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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JOHN M. HULL, 


President 


PROGRESSIVENESS 


SPECIAL FORMS 
TO MEET PRESENT 
DEMANDS 
10-YEAR Modified Whole Life 
20-YEAR Modified Whole Life 
WHOLE LIFE SPECIAL 
20 PAY LIFE SPECIAL 
and others— 
A Policy for Every Man, 
Woman and Child 
Ages 0-60 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 
Director of Agencies 


BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 


452 Delaware Avenue 





Buffalo, N. Y. 











ance business, having been 
American | secretary; James R. Geiger, 


Refrigerating Co., a _ cold 
storage company, and some/ connected’ with 
years ago was in the insur-/| Surety Co. He is about 45. 


William D. Van Dyke Dies 
at Age 76 


William D. Van Dyke, pres. 
ident of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany, Milwaukee, since 1919, 
and a well-known specialist 
in insurance law, died at his 
home in Milwaukee on June 7 
at the age of 76. He was a 
son of John H. Van Dyke, a 
former president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Van Dyke was gradu. 
ated from Princeton Univer. 
sity in 1878 and during the 
early part of his career was 
engaged in the practice of 
law. He became associated 
with the Northwestern Mvp- 
tual in 1904 as a trustee. He 
is survived by a son, two 
daughters, a sister and a 
brother. 





Contest for Presidency 
in Fort Wayne 


J. L. Mueller and Paul 
W. Sutter are candidates for 
president of the Fort Wayne 
(Ind.) Life Underwriters 
Association for the coming 
year, according to the report 
of the nominating commit- 
tee at the last meeting. Elec- 





tions will be June 16. Other 
nominees are: 

Verlin J. Harrold, vice- 
president; Zura Z. Brown, 


treasurer. 

















The Ideal Investment Policy 


Our “Seven Point Special’ policy contains the following 


features: 


(1) A death benefit before 
age 60 


or: 


(3) At age 60, paid-up life insur- 


ance policy for $22,920. 


There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz: Paid-up 
Endowment Insurance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endow- 
ment; or Paid-up Life Insurance plus Cash Balance. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point 


and 


(2) An income at age 60 (guar- 
anteed for 120 months). 


or: 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and 
paid-up life insurance for $10,- 


000. 


Special” provides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


654 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President. 
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Research Bureau Opens 
Agency Building School 





Thirty Men Attending Two- 
Week Course at Univer- 
sity of Oregon 





EUGENE, ORE., June 6.— 
Thirty agency builders rep- 
resenting fourteen companies 


convened here this morning | 


at the University of Oregon 
for their first session of a 
two-week school in agency 
building conducted by the 
Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau of Hartford, 
Conn. Most of the men at- 
tending the school are doing 
agency building work in the 
states of California, Oregon, 
Washington and Idaho, but 
one of the students is mana- 
ger of the life department of 
a general insurance agency 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The 














Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 








General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. 


Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 





—————— 





prevailed upon to make this | 
training available to western | 
agency builders at a location 
nearer their base of opera- | 
tions. 

While here this group will 


| confronting agency builders, | 


jing, 


| management and conserva-| +. of $358,898 and liabili- 


greater part of the class is | 


made up of managers, gen- 
eral agents and supervisors, 
but there are a number of 
home office men in the group. 

In past years the Research 
Bureau has conducted two 
and four-day lecture courses 
in agency management 
Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 


including recruiting, train- 
supervision, business 


tion. In addition to class- 
room work there will be con- 


| sultations with members of | 


in | 


cisco and Los Angeles, but | 
this is the first two-week 
school of this type which has 
been offered on the coast. 


Heretofore these schools have 


been confined to the eastern, | 
southern and middle western | 


States, but due to the activi- 
ties of interested groups on 
the coast, the bureau was 





Conservative Life Insur- 
ance Company, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


On pages 22-23 of the 
1932 edition of The Life 
Insurance  Policy-holders 
Pocket Index, the finan- 
cial statements of the 
Conservative Life Insur- 
ance Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., for five years, 
1927-1931 inclusive are pre- 
sented. In this exhibit the 
item of expenses of man- 
agement for 1931 is shown 
as $1,441,189 incorrectly. 
The error is obviously a 
typographical one as it ex- 
ceeds total disbursements 
which is shown as $1,398,- 
495. The correct item of 
expenses of management 
for 1931 is $441,189, and 
should have been shown 
in the statement. 











the bureau staff who are con- 
ducting the school, and 
round-table discussions in the | 
evenings are being arranged 
for subjects of particular in- 
terest to the students. When 
each man leaves the course 
he will take home with him a 
well-defined plan on paper 
looking toward the future de- 


| ties of $127,593. 


Admitted in Kentucky 
FRANKFORT, Ky., June 7.— | 


W. H. Jones 


, | After an illness of many 
Charles I. Brown, acting in- | months, Walter H. Jones, 
surance commissioner, has ad- | auditor of The Equitable Life 
mitted the American Medical} Assurance Society of the 


study all the chief snakieens | Life Insurance Company of | United States died on June 


Spokane, Wash., to do business | 3rd, in his 65th year. While 
in Kentucky. The company | Mr, Jones was a native of 
capitalized at $167,000, | Bermuda and a direct de- 
has surplus of $63,304, as-| scendant of one of the Gov- 
| ernor Generals of the Island, 
| he had lived in New York 
| City since 1892 and was a 
citizen of this country. For 
over 37 years Mr. Jones had 


is 








velopment of his agency for | 


the next five years. Particu- | j 2 ‘ 
lar emphasis is to be placed | been identified with The 


on agency building methods. | Equitable. He entered the 

Other schools of this type | auditor’s department of the 
will be held at Babson Park, | home office in 1895, was 
Mass., July 11-22 inclusive,| made assistant auditor in 
and at the Edgewater Beach | 1920 and auditor in 1923. He 
Hotel in Chicago Aug. 22-| is survived by his widow, 
Sept. 2 inclusive. | Mrs. Anita L. Jones. 
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ACT NOW— 
BECOME A 
COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE AGENT 










COMMONWEALTH 
CORDIAL 
CO;OPERATIONg S 


Our actions in giving our agents wholehearted cooperation, personal 
interest, and dependable backing, loudly proclaim that prosperity, 
contentment and success await you with the COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Actions 
peak Louder 


Than Words! 





CommonweEALtH Lire Ins Co. 
Lovisv 


eS re 
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| has been so many years since I 
read “Far From the Madding 
Crowd” that I have practically no idea 
at all what it was all about. But I 
like the phrase and so when an old 
friend of mine asked me to drive with 
himself and his wife to some lakes in 
the extreme northern part of Connecti- 
cut and there spend last Saturday, 
Sunday and Memorial Day I gladly 
accepted. The thought of getting away 
from the crowded and noisy streets of 
New York delighted me. Even the fact 
that I had been reading a most con- 
vincing article on the added dangers 
that were liable to befall those who 
went on short or long holiday excur- 
sions did not dampen my ardor. 


* * > 


E started from one of the Oranges 

in New Jersey—I have never been 
able to tell them apart—fairly early 
Friday evening. It had been the plan 
to partake of a picnic supper along 
the way as we sped North, but it was 
raining so hard that we had the meal 
in my host’s dining room and several 
times he loudly thanked God for the 
rain which had made it impossible to 
camp along the roadside to eat. He 
shared the belief of the novelist, Philip 
Curtis, that the worst thing about a 
picnic is the picnic. 





« 7 . 


OR hours we rode through a deluge 

and finally, about 1 a.m. reached the 
house by the lake. As always, my host 
had forgotten to bring the keys but 
he finally climbed to the roof and got 
in through a dormer window. Then 
followed three days of beautiful 
weather, chopping down trees, riding 
miles for strawberries and cream, en- 
tertaining guests who, summoned by 
telephone, came from far away places, 
digging worms by means of which we 
later caught a great number of perch, 
painting furniture, riding away again 
to get more cream and more straw- 
berries and speculating if it would not 
be possible to raise enough food on the 
cleared land around the house and by 
keeping chickens, a cow, and, possibly, 
a pig or two, to retire there and be 
self supporting if what we thoughtfully 
termed economic and financial condi- 
tions did not improve very shortly. I 
believe there may be something in this 
back to the country movement. 


Fire Insurance 





Philip J. Fay, 


director of the Chamber of Commerce 


of U. S. in speaking recently at the 
twentieth annual meeting of the 
Chamber held at San Francisco said 
that since the World War the value 
of property destroyed by fire in the 
United States and the indirect loss re- 


sulting from this destruction has 
been well in excess of the ten bil- 
lion dollars which we loaned the 


allied nations from April, 1917, to 
November, 1920. We not, 
however, said Mr. Fay, considered 


have 


this tremendous waste as a factor in 
our present dilemma. He also pointed 
out that America’s fire waste today 








is greater each year by far than that 


| involved in the San Francisco fire. 


«x ~ x 
Wilfred Kurth, 
president of the Home Insurance 


Company, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Henry C. Blaetz as manager 
of that company’s Brooklyn office. 
Mr. Blaetz succeeds H. F. Quinn who 
retired June 1, after forty years of 
service. Mr. Blaétz’s first position 
was with the Philadelphia Fire Un- 
derwriters Association. After a short 


time there he joined J. Howard 
Brown and Company, prominent 
Philadelphia agents. Seven years 


later he became assistant counterman 
for the Lumberman’s Fire Insurance 
Company, leaving that position after 
five years to act as special agent for 
the Franklin Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Two years ago he was made 
assistant manager for the Home 
Fleet in Philadelphia. He has been 
associated with the Brooklyn office 
of the Home for the past year. 
~ * aa 


Ti Minnesota 


Supreme Court has ruled that under 
the Minnesota standard fire insur- 
ance policy a fire insurance company 





has the option to rebuild a building 
totally destroyed by fire despite the 
provisions of the valued policy law. 
The case involved a dwelling house 
which had been totally destroyed by 
fire, the amount of the loss being 
$4,000. The insured wanted the full 
proceeds of the policy in cash but 
the court that the purpose of 
the option to rebuild was to prevent 
overinsurance as a temptation to in- 
cendiarism and that this would be 
much hindered if, under a long term 
valued policy, buildings had depreci- 
ated far below policy value and the 
insurer, notwithstanding, should be 
denied its option to rebuild. 
~ x * 


said 


A new local board, 


to be a branch of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and the National Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Union- 
town, Pa. It is to be known as the 
Uniontown Insurance Agents Asso- 


coextensive 


ciation and the following officers 
have been elected: President, John 
W. Combs, of Markle, Combs & 


Moore ; vice-president, Paul E. Gates, 
of Gates & Clark ; secretary-treasurer, 
Charles S. Bowman, Jr., of Seaton & 
Bowman. 

The organization meeting was at- 
tended by most of the active agents im 
Uniontown, and it was unanimously 
decided to form a board for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the efforts of the 
local agents for improving collection 
conditions and in cooperating with 
the State and National Associations 
on the general problems of the busi- 
ness. 

This will give Uniontown a strong, 
active board and enable the agents 
there to cooperate with other local 
boards of the Pennsylvania Asso 
ciation in the near vicinity, partice- 
larly Connellsville, where a board 
has been in operation for the past 
three years. 
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St. Louis Fire Losses 
Decline for PastY ear 


Home to Reduce Capital 


Stockholders of the 
Home Insurance Co., of 
New York, will meet June 
25 to act upon the recom- 
mendation of the board of 
directors that the capital 
of the company be re- 
duced from $24,000,000 to 

$12,000,000 by changing 
the par value of the stock 


Twenty-one Per Cent 
Less Than for the Pre- 
vious Twelve Months 








from $10 to $5 a share. 
The $12,000,000 thus re- 
leased will be added to the 
surplus account. 


St. Louis, June 6.—Fire | 
losses in St. Louis, Mo., for 
the city’s fiscal year ending | 
on April 11, 1932, totaled | 
but $1,437,457 according to 
the annual report of the St. 
Louis Fire Department sub- | 
mitted by Fire Chief Alt to 
Director of Public Safety 
Steininger. This represents 
a decline of $390,000 or about 
21 per cent compared with 
the fiscal year 1930-31. 

Of the total loss, $1,324,- 
442 was protected by insur- 
ance while but $113,000 was | 
without insurance. During 
the year the department re- 
sponded to 6115 alarms, of 
which 762 were false. There 











$31,239,738 compared with 
$32,018,297 in 1930. The loss | 
ratio for 1931 was 59.85 per | 
cent compared with 58.21 
per cent in 1930, and 53.69 
per cent in 1929. 

Companies reporting to the 
Canadian Department of In- 
surance show at Dec. 31, 
1931, assets of $172,885,334, 
a decrease of $3,734,519 dur- 
ing the year. Liabilities, ex- 
cluding capital, amounted to 
$72,309,611 and capital in- 


san res 0 7.787.328 
were 1605 fewer alarms than | ¥° ted totalled $17,787,328, 
. : leaving a surplus of $82,- 
in the prior year but the] -o. oa- 

788,395. 


number of false calls in- 


creased 149. 


| association, and he empha- 


MARINE—TRANSPORTATION——ALLIED LINES 





Aims of the Insurance 
Executives Association 


President Paul L. Haid in Address to Philadelphia 


| Insurance Men Explains What the New Organi- 
zation Hopes to Accomplish 
(pact L. HAID, president of the Insurance Ex- 
|§ ecutives Association, explained the purpose and 
| the plans of the recently organized organization to 
'a large group of fire insurance men last week at a 
meeting of the Penn Pond of the Blue Goose in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Haid said that no miracle should 


be expected because of the 











fire insurance business with 
the result that rates may be 
simpler and more economical. 
He also asserted that the 
Association must see to it 
that rates should be adjusted 
more fairly wherever that 
was found to be essential, 
and that operations of com- 
panies might be more effi- 
ciently handled, with partic- 
ular emphasis upon loss ad- 
justments. 

Referring to other organi- 
zations he said that the new 


sized the fact that advice and 
help would be welcomed 
from everyone in the fire in- 
surance business. He stressed 
the necessity for loyalty and 
fair play, and among the 
other fundamental features 
of the association he includ- 
ed support from all terri- 
torial organizations already 
in the field and improvement, 
reforms and economies in the 
methods of carrying on the | 











The fires of the year in- 
cluded 1148 in dwellings, 171 
in rooming houses, 166 in 
apartments, 158 in flats and 
other tenements, 30 in hotels 
and 201 in garages. There 
were also 227 fires in sheds. | 


Lose Lic 


The principal causes of fires} Datuas, Tex.. June 6.— 
were: 620 burning rubbish; | Some 2000 part time insur- 
520 short circuits of electric- | ance agents are no longer 
ity; 304 defective chimneys; writing fire and casualty 
199 automobiles backfiring, | lines in Dallas. Their li- 


219 due to cigars and cigar- | 
ettes; 172 bad flues; 121 to| 
stoves and furnaces overheat- 
ing and 685 cause unknown. 
In 40 fires incendiarism was 
suspected. 


censes expired on June 1 and 
the new law prohibits the 
issuing of licenses to any 
person other than those en- 
gaged exclusively in the in- 
| surance business. In Dallas 
where the “baker, the bank- 
Fire Premiums Decrease | ¢T the drug clerk, the | 
in C 4 realtor, the lumberman, the 

in Canada loan man,” and most every- 
Otrawa, CANn., June 6.—/ body had insurance licenses 
During the year 1931, there | to write their own business 
Was a decrease in fire insur- | or that of their \friends, the 
ance premiums of $2,808,129, | situation had become in- 
from $55,008,027 in 1930 to tolerable for the bona fide 
$52,199,898 in 1931. The net | insurance agent, and the! 
losses incurred in 1931 were | Dallas agents with the State 
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2,000 Part Time Agents 


association had no idea of 
tearing them down but hoped 
to take the best elements 
from each and utilize them to 
the best interests of all. 

He spoke strongly regard- 
ing the element of dishonesty 
in the handling of business 
and characterized it as due, 
in most instances, to incom- 
petent field men. He said 
that if loss adjustments can 
be made properly no one 
would be able to estimate 
how great the saving to the 
companies would be. He as- 
serted that a field man could 
in no way better serve his 
company than to see that 


enses in Texas 


association got through the 
legislature a law limiting li- 
censes for insurance agents 
to those persons engaged in 
the insurance business. It is 
believed this will eliminate 
rebating, commission split- 
ting and other kindred evils 
in Dallas. The Dallas Ex- 
change estimates there are 
now some 400 regular agents 
in the city. It says some of 
those who had licenses be- | losses were properly handled. 
fore June 1 and whose per- | He said that success in the 
mit “ran out” may obtain li- | fire insurance business de- 
censes from the State board,| pended upon cooperation 
but they will have to swear | from all. 

they are engaged exclusively Mr. Haid pointed out that 


in the insurance business. | many new problems in insur- 
Agents writing life, health ance have been created be- 
and accident coverage are | cause of new mercantile 


not affected by the new law. | (Concluded on page 31) 


Fire Insurance 
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The Origin and Growth of 
the Old Colony Ins. Co. 


By WILLIAM R. HEDGE, President 


HE Old Colony Insurance 

Company was organized 
in the spring of 1906 by the 
officers of the Boston Insur- 
ance Company. On June 2, 
1906, the company was in- 
corporated with 4000 shares 
of stock, $100 par, of which 
the Boston Insurance Com- 
pany subscribed for 500 
shares and the stockholders 
of the Boston 
Company 
scribed for an additional 500 
shares. 

About a year later, parties 
who had subscribed for a 
considerable interest in the 
company, finding that for 
reasons of their own it was 
necessary for them to with- 
draw, proposed liquidation of 
the company, but the Boston 
Insurance Company was not 
willing to see the company 
wound up and purchased 
something over 1500 shares 
additional, which gave them 
the control of the company 

On May 1, 1911, the sur- 
plus of the company then 


having been reduced to about ! 
$50,000, it was deemed ad-| 


visable to increase the sur- 
plus, 


plus $75 a share. 





Insurance | 
individually sub- | 








and the _ stockholders | 
voted to pay in to the sur- | 
The Bos- | 


the financial strength of the 
company, an additional 4000 
shares were sold at $200 a 
share. The Boston Insurance 
Company at that’ time 
owned 5518 out of the total 
of 6000 shares and therefore 
increased their investment 
holding in the Old Colony 
Insurance Company $773,- 
400; bringing their total in- 
vestment up to $1,975,388. 

From time to time, the 
Boston Insurance Company 
has purchased from stock- 
holders of the Old Colony In- 
surance Company desiring to 
sell an additional number of 
shares so that the Boston 
Insurance Company today 
owns 9606 shares out of a 
total of 10,000 shares at a 
total investment of $2,055,- 
988. 

Of the small remaining 
balance, the directors and 
stockholders of the Boston 
Insurance Company who 


originally subscribed own | ly ow 


most of the stock. 


| £229,441 





| 


This, however, is only one | 


part of the financial building 
up of this company. The 
stockholders, in addition to 
having paid in to the capital 
of the company $1,000,000, and 
in to the surplus $1,100,000 





ton Insurance Company at /| making a total of $2,100,000, | 
that time owned 2026 shares | outlined above, have during | 


and offered to any stockhold-| the twenty-six 


years with- 


ers who did not want to pay | drawn in the form of divi- 


the $75 assessment to take | 


over the stock that they then 
owned, paying therefor the 
original subscription price 
and, thereby, purchased ad- 
ditional shares, which gave 
them an aggregate holding 
of 3563 shares, with an in- 
vestment, including the addi- 
tional $75 per share paid in 
to the surplus, of $809,513. 
On Nov. 1, 1917, it seemed 
advisable to increase the 
strength of the company and 
2000 additional shares were 
issued at $200 a share there- 
by adding $200,000 to the 
capital and $200,000 to the 
surplus, of which amount the 
Boston Insurance Company 
paid in $382.200, bringing 
their total investment of 
that date up to $1,198,813. 
On Nov. 1, 1919, in view 
of the increased growth of 
the company, with the object 
of still further building up 


Fire Insurance 





dends but 40 per cent of the 
interest and dividends re- 
ceived on the investments, 
the other 60 per cent having 
been added to the surplus of 
the company. 

In addition, the underwrit- 
ing profits, after building up 
the unearned premium re- 
serves from zero to $1,632,- 
000, have amounted to $1,- 
403,772 of which no part ha& 
been paid out in dividends 
and have also been added to 
the surplus. 

On June 1, 1932, after 
marking down all securities 
to the actual market value at 
that date, the company had 
a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
net surplus of approximately 
$2,750,000 with a premium 
income of $1,600,000 which 
makes the Old Colony Insur- 
ance Company one of the 
very strongest companies in 
the country in the proportion 





Liverpool & London 
& Globe 1931Results 


The report of the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe Insur- 


ance Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, | 


England, for the year 1931 
shows that the underwriting 
surplus, after making ful! 
provision for all outstanding 
liabilities and reserves for 
unexpired risks, is £219,544. 
The total funds are increased 
by £723,052 to £25,415 698. 
For the fire department the 
premiums amounted to 4£4,- 
481,159 (against £4,699,244 
for 1930), and the losses to 
£2,168,330. After payment of 


|expenses and providing the 


reserves necessary for unex- 
pired risks, a balance of 
is transferred 
profit and loss account. 
sum of £1,150,000 is trans- 
ferred from the additional 
reserve to general contin- 
gencies fund. The fire funds 
now amount to £3,567,464. 








its capital and surplus bears 
to the total amount of insur- 
ance premiums written. 

The Boston Insurance 
Company, although original- 
ning only a 25 per cent 
interest, has _ consistently 
backed the company up from 
the start; when the outlook 
was discouraging, has 
stepped into the breach and 


taken over the stock of those | 


stockholders who wanted to 
liquidate the company or 
wanted to sell, has assisted 
the company in every way to 
keep its expense down and 
thereby build up its surplus 
and is today very proud of 
its subsidiary company. 

We ask the agents to study 
the balance sheet of the com- 
pany (Dec. 31 figures on the 
last page), determine for 
themselves that the company 
is one of the strong insur- 
ance companies of this coun- 
try, keeping in mind that the 
amount of the assets alone 
does not determine the 
strength of the company; 
that its financial strength 
wariants its writing an 
increased volume of  busi- 
ness and give it such ad- 
ditional desirable business 
as you are able to secure 
for it, thereby helping still 
further to build up this com- 
pany which the Boston In- 
surance Company with its 
management and with its 
actual cash investment has 
built up to its present posi- 
tion with the assistance of 
its agents, 





In the accident and miscel- 
laneous insurance depart- 
ment the premium insome is 
£5,399,144 (against £5,695,- 
890) while claims are £3,- 
531,474. After payment of 
expenses and providing the 
reserves necessary for unex- 
pired risks, a loss of £75,035 
is transferred to profit and 
loss account. A sum of £850,- 
000 is transferred from the 


| additional reserve to general 


contingencies fund. The ac- 


| cident and miscellaneous in- 
| surance funds now amount to 














£6,246,392. 

The premium income of the 
marine department is £322,- 
768 (against £356,212). Af- 
ter payment of losses and 
making full provision for all 
outstandings and reserves for 


to | unexpired risks, £42,138 is 
A | transferred to profit and loss 


account. The funds now 
amount £429,107. 
The total amount trans- 


ferred to the profit and loss 
account from underwriting 
accounts (including life) is, 
as stated, £219,544. Seventy 
thousand pounds is trans- 
ferred to the staff pension 


fund. The amount carried 
forward is £571,681. The di- 
|rectors recommend a final 


dividend of 13/6d per share, 
less tax, making a total divi- 
dend for the year of 27/- per 
share, less tax, being the 
same as for 1930. 





Century Insurance Company, 
Ltd., Edinburgh and London 


On page 79 of the 1932 
edition of the Fire Index the 
financial figures of the Uni- 
ted States Branch of The 
Century Insurance Company 
for 1931 and nine prior years 
are presented. This company 
which valued its securities 
at market values as of Dec. 
31, 1931, rather than “con- 
vention values” shows ad- 
mitted assets of $2,049,532, 
and a surplus over liabili- 
ties excluding statutory de- 
posit of $258,482. The prac- 
tice of showing financial fig- 
ures in the case of foreign 
companies operating in the 
United States has always 
been to include the statutory 
deposit with net surplus. In 
the case of this company this 
was inadvertently omitted. 
Since this company has a 
statutory deposit of $400, 
000, the figures correctly 
shown should have been ad- 
mitted assets $2,049,532 and 
a surplus over liabilities in- 
cluding statutory deposit of 
$658,482. 
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General Agents Tighten 
Eligibility for Membership 


Supervisors Acting as Local Agents Barred From Roll 


of American Association of 


Insurance General 


Agents ; Resolution Passed at Hartford Convention 


By ROBERT W. SHEEHAN 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 7.—Further solidarity 
was effected by the American Association of In- 
surance General Agents at the concluding session 


of their annual meeting a 


t the Hotel Bond here to- 


day when the membership unanimously adopted 


the executive committee’s proposal to change the | 


constitution as follows: 


General agencies to be eli- | 
gible to membership must be | 
in conformity with the rules | 
of the underwriting organi- | 
zations having jurisdiction, 
and members in good stand- 
ing of any territorial or State 
Association of Insurance Gen- 
eral Agents in their territory 
whose constitution and by- | 
laws have been found to be in 
harmony herewith. No gen- 
eral agent engaged directly or 
indirectly in the local agency 
business shall be eligible to 
membership. Written appli- 
cation for membership must 
be submitted to and receive 
the favorable vote of a ma- 
jority of the membership | 
committee. 

It is estimated that some 
25 members of the Association | 
will no longer be able to 
qualify for membership un- 


der the provisions of this | 
amendment. 
The meeting throughout 


was characterized by the 
harmony and unity that is 
customary with this organ- 
ization’s gatherings. Attend- 
ance was smaller than in 
previous years, due, no doubt, 
to the fact that the members 
of the Association are domi- 
ciled chiefly in the South and 
West. 


At the opening session on 
Monday, the assemblage was 
greeted by Howard P. Dun- 
ham, insurance commissioner 
of Connecticut. In his talk, 
Colonel Dunham uncovered 
the brighter side of the cur- 
rent business depression from 
an insurance standpoint. He 
predicted that the fire insur- 


ance companies will pull 
through the depression and 
will, moreover, profit ulti- 


mately from many of the 
Stringent practices imposed 
on them. Among the reforms 
on the way, he said, was a 
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more careful selection of 
agents. Colonel Dunham re- 
minded the general agents of 
the opportunity they have to 
improve the selection of local 
agents. 


The presidential address of | 


Joshua K. Shepherd, of Little 
Rock, Ark., reviewed a year 
of varied activity and empha- 
sized the cordiality that ex- 
ists between the 


in the business whose prob- 
lems touch on theirs. From 
his close contact with local 
agency groups, President 


ity of fieldmen toward their 


“The other interests in the 
operations of Insurance (com- 
missioners, companies and 
general agents) have nothing 
to fear from the official ac- 
tions of local agents’ organi- 
zations except as such infiu- 
ences may be withheld from 
the councils of local agency 
ranks and thereby cause to be 
occasionally taken a course 
which had not the benefit of 
mature judgment containing 
responsibility for all obliga- 
tions of the business. My ob- 


rience justify me to say that 
local agents are keenly anx- 
ious to do what is best for 
the business as a whole and 
are willing to make personal 
sacrifices to that end. They 
court and appreciate the ad- 
vice and counsel of company 
executives, and when agents’ 
associations seem to go con- 
trary to the rights of others 
it can be traced, in part at 
least, to some prior failure of 


| and 
capital investment entitled to | 


general | and _ profit— | 


| agents and the various groups 


| Shepherd disclosed some in- | 
| teresting revelations regard- 
| ing the attitude of the major- 


| business. Discussing this 
phase, Mr. Shepherd ob- 
served: 


la truly 








; | pandin 
servation and personal expe- | 7 . 





Officers for the ensuing 
year, elected by the Amer- 
ican Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents, are 
as follows: 

President, Langdon C. 
Quin, Atlanta. 

First Vice - President, 
Will J. Miller, Topeka. 

Second Vice - President 
William Deans, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Secretary - Treasurer, 
Henry A. Stoeckler, New 
Orleans. 











|others to participate in the 
trying detail of working out 


the problems giving rise to | 


the issue. Agency leaders 
have repeatedly evidenced a 
| desire for cooperative guid- 
ance from company manage- 
ment, and as the responsibil- 
ity of leadership in a great 
|movement impresses itself 
upon them they become in- 
creasingly anxious for that 
helpfulness which can be ren- 
dered by the seasoned com- 
pany officers having the 
| greater range of experience 
of countrywide operations 
representing also the 


consideration 
which underwriting has too 
frequently failed to make.” 

Summing up the attitude 
and purpose of his own or- 
ganization, President Shep- 
herd said: 


“With a feeling of pride in | 


our worthy insurance com- 
panies and gratitude for the 
opportunities they have 
given agents, general and 
local, to participate effec- 
tively in the building up of 
marvelous business 
and a great nation, we urge 
that our talents be devoted 
to putting the insurance busi- 
ness on a basis of earning 
an underwriting profit, which 
is the prime purpose—legal, 
ethical, and economic—for 


the organization of an insur- | 


ance company and certainly 


| the principal, and perhaps 


the sole justification for a 
general agent. When in- 
vestment profits were ex- 
so rapidly as to 
obscure the need for sound 
underwriting methods and 
prosperity of all commerce 
was reducing the claims 
against insurance contracts 
the place of the general] 
agent was thought unimpor- 
tant, but the unerring law, 
of compensation, economic’s 
double entry system of debi 

and credits, is now demand- 
ing its fair return and i 
will for a period of years be- 
come increasingly popular to 


29 


seek an underwriting profit 
for the risk of underwriting, 


and the general agent, 
schooled in the technic of his 
business and in immediate 
contact with the conditions 
in his territory, is thereby 





offered an unusual oppor- 
tunity to prove his value 
and serve his companies 


| helpfully and creditably.” 
| Other speakers at the first 
|day’s session were William 
|S. Crawford, insurance edi- 
tor of the Journal of Com- 
merce, who discussed the 
| rising expense ratio and 
| methods of dealing with it, 
| and Edward Milligan, presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Insur- 
ance Company, who talked 
vigorously on many phases 
of the business. 

In discussing the Ameri- 
can agency system, Mr. Mil- 
ligan predicted that it would 
survive indefinitely provided 
it justified itself in the fu- 
ture as it has done hitherto. 
He urged the importance of 
agents ascertaining the con- 
dition of a company before 
delivering to a client a policy 
of insurance in it. He asked 
why, in cases of company 
dereliction in the matter of 
practices, agents do not 
make common cause against 
the offending companies. 

Mr. Milligan’s address in 
its entirety was a brilliant 
and candid review of the 
whole fire insurance field. 

At the concluding session 
jo Tuesday, James A. Beha, 
| general manager of the Na- 
| tional Bureau of Casualty 
j}and Surety Underwriters, 
| was the featured speaker. 
He pleaded for organization 
and cooperation as the only 
means by which the insur- 
ance business could extricate 
itself from its difficulties and 
asserted that it was only by 
such means, as well, that ef- 
fective plans could be laid to 
avoid or mitigate future 
calamities of the sort. 

Mr. Beha expressed his 
sincere belief in the ability 
of organization to overcome 
| the evils which beset the in- 
surance business. Remind- 
ing his hearers that no sys- 
tem can be’ successful unless 
those concerned are actuated 
by honesty, he pointed out 
that the interest of com- 
panies and agents are bound 
up in the general welfare of 
the business. 

The resolutions committee 
was headed by J. Gilbert 
Leigh, and all their recom- 
mendations were accepted by 
the Association. Resolutions 
respecting the deaths of Col. 











(Concluded on page 33) 
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No Depression for This Man 


He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 





LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited —_ 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 






































IT CAN BE DONE 


and—you can do it! 


If you want success, and have the 
necessary grit and vision to go after it 


HERE’S HOW 


Whether you have 
heard Louis Cran- 
dall deliver his talk 
on “The Romance 
of the Golden Lad- 
der” or not, you will 
want to read and 
own his new book 





INDIRECT SELLING 


This fellow Crandall certainly has something on 
the ball. This is his fourth year of averaging thirty- 
five applications to each twenty-five calls, and his 
tenth year of getting from one to thirty-five appli- 
cations each week. 


HAS HE A SYSTEM? HE HAS! 


It’s INDIRECT SELLING, low pressure, but 
high powered—and effective. 


Get a copy of this wonder book for yourself and a 
copy for each one of your associates. It explains 
how to discover and use the radiant dynamic force 
that is pushing many to success. Learn how to use 
this marvelous influence to help you get what you 
want, when you want it. 


“The world is a horse with a bridle and bit 
It will ride you, if you don’t ride it.” 


Learn how it feels to handle the reins and spurs 
yourself. Get a copy of INDIRECT SELLING, 
and don’t overlook the special offer on 6 copies for 
the price of five, in the coupon below. Fill out the 
coupon and return it today. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
243 West 39th Street, New York 


C) Please send........ ee of InptrRect SELLING for which 
please bill in accordance with prices in schedule set forth below. 
C)I wish to take advantage of your SPECIAL FREE COPY OF- 
FER. Enclosed is remittance of $12.50 in advance, which entitles 
me to five (5) regular copies and one specially autographed copy 
of INDIRECT SELLING for myself. 

Indicate your selection by a check or cross in bog. 


Single copy.. $2.50 
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Annual Report of 
Yorkshire Ins. Co. 





Strong Position Shown by 
Report of Sir James 


Hamilton 





The great stability and the 
world-wide activities of the 
Yorkshire Insurance Co., 
Ltd., of York, Eng., was well 
shown in the report presented 
by Sir James Hamilton, 
chairman and managing di- 
rector, at the annual general 
meeting held at the Royal 
Station Hotel, York, May 10. 
The company was founded in 
1824 and entered the United 
States in 1910, Frank & Du- 
Bois being the United States 
managers. 

The chairman in his report 
paid a warm acknowledg- 
ment, to use his own words, 
of the services rendered by 
the local board and the di- 
rectors of the affiliated com- 
panies at home and abroad 
and by the managers and 
staffs of those companies and 
the officials and agents of 
the Yorkshire throughout the 
world. 

He referred briefly to the 
world-wide depression and 
said that especially since the 
war we have come to realize 
that nations live on and by 
each other. He added that 
perhaps many of the eco- 
nomic and other world trou- 
bles might be. helped by rec- 
ognizing further that we live 
by, on and with each other. 

The activities of the York- 
shire, he stated, are world- 
wide and he emphasized the 
fact that in incorporating 
the accounts of countries out- 
side the United Kingdom 
care had been taken to avoid 
inflation. Considering the 
life account, an increase in 
the net life sums assured cf 
£57,837 was shown. In the 
fire account the net premiums 
showed an increase of £3,436, 
which, he said, he considered 
a matter for congratulations, 
since it was far from the gen- 
eral experience. The pre- 
mium income in the accident 
and marine accounts declined 
from £1,348,010 to £1,305,195, 
which, he said, was mainly a 
consequence of the depres- 
sion in the United States. 

Concerning the general re- 
serve fund, Sir James said 
that there remained a balance 
of £1,010,829. Regarding the 
value of the company’s as- 
sets, taking the stock market 
exchange securities at the 
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Aims of Insurance Executives 
Association 


(Concluded from page 27) 


methods and he said that one 
of the objectives of the In- 
surance Executives Associa- 
tion will be to devise methods 
of handling insurance on such 
business and to develop meth- 
ods, adequate coverage and 
premiums for it. He said that 
no factor of the insurance 
business could be left out of 
the picture so far as the as- 
sociation was concerned, and 
that it must go all the way 
down the line with no gaps 
from top to bottom. 

There were about 200 pres- 
ent at the meeting. Charles 
H. Holland was toastmaster. 








mean market prices ruling 
on Dec. 31, 1931, and convert- 
ing all assets and liabilities 
in foreign countries into 
sterling at the exchange rates 
ruling on that date, a net de- 
preciation was shown. Fol- 
lowing Dec. 31 that deprecia- 
tion began to grow smaller 
and at the time of the an- 
nual meeting had been great- 
ly reduced, he stated. How- 


ever, an investment and con- | 
tingency fund was created | 


amounting to £225,000, which 
more than covered the depre- 
ciation. 

He showed that the gen- 
eral reserve, fire, accident and 
marine funds alone and ex- 
clusive of capital represent 
£1 2s. for every £1 of pre- 
mium income received from 
these departments. 

The chairman also an- 
nounced that the directors rec- 











News of the Far West 





San FRANcIsco, June 4.— 
Several hundred applicants 
for licenses to operate as 
agents, brokers or solicitors 
gathered at San Francisco on 
June 3 to take examinations 
under the direction of the 
State Insurance Department. 
Agents operating under tem- 
porary licenses, numbering 
between 500 and 600, were 
notified to appear to take the 


manent licenses to write in 
California. Similar examina- 
tions were held on June 1 at 
San Diego, Los Angeles, 
Fresno and Sacramento. La- 
ter in June other examina- 
tions will be held at San 
| Luis Obispo and Eureka, ac- 
| cording to the announcement 
| of E. Forrest Mitchell, Insur- 
| ance Commissioner. Approxi- 
| mately 1500 tentative agents, 
| brokers and solicitors were 
notified of the “exams”; a 
number of these failed to 
qualify at a previous quiz 
conducted by the department. 
Results of the examinations 
will not be available until 
| later in June. 





* * * 


John C. Dornin, Pacific 
|Coast manager of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine, 


returned to his office in San | 


Francisco on June 3 follow- 
ing a motor trip of both busi- 
ness and pleasure to the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 


sl * sl 


ommended that the dividend | 


be 9s. 6d. on the £1 fully paid | 


shares, 4s. 9d. on the partly 
paid shares, and 2s. 4%4d. on 
the 5s. fully paid shares, and 
free of income tax. An in- 
terim dividend was paid in 


October last of 3s. 6d., 1s. 9d. | 


and 104d. respectively. and, 
he stated, it was proposed 
that the balance be paid 
forthwith. 


Sir James said that he be- | 


lieved the shareholders could 
look forward to the future 
with confidence. He said: 
“The general results of the 
companies will prove 
British insurance is still the 
steadiest and most reliable in 
the world. The investment of 
capital and funds is of the 
highest class, and it still re- 
mains evident that to depart 
from established practice and 
include common or ordinary 
stocks involves material] risk 
in a business that appertains 
to the nature of a trust.” 


that | 


“clicque” of San Francisco 
| to remove the fireboat from 
| the water front has met un- 
| expected opposition from in- 
surance, shipping, labor, 
financial, commercial and in- 
| dustrial interests, who met 
| with Mayor Angelo Rossi and 
frankly asserted their inten- 
tion to combat the false econ- 
| omy presented for purely po- 
litical reasons. Among the 
insurance leaders present 
were: J. B. Levison, presi- 
| dent of the Fireman’s Fund; 
Thomas H. Anderson, Pacific 
| Coast manager for the Liv- 
|erpool & London & Globe; 
H. F. Badger, secretary, 
Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific; Percy V. 
| Long, counsel for the Na- 
| tional Board; Thomas Mac- 
Caughern, Pacific Board; E. 
| T. Cairns, Fireman’s Fund; 
McClure Kelly, Insurance 
| Company of North America: 


| 


test for qualification for per- | 


A movement of a political | 


Thomas Larke, Jr., broker 
and fire prevention commis- 
sioner of San Francisco; 
Clifford Conly, Great Amer- 
ican and Phoenix of Hart- 
ford; R. M. Levison, Levison 
Brothers; A. M. Brown, Jr., 
Edw. Brown & Sons; J. F. 
Servaes, Pacific Marine In- 
surance Agency; S. A. Liv- 
ingston of Mathews & Liv- 
ingston, and several other 
marine underwriters. 


Frank J. Agnew, popular 
assistant secretary of the 
Fireman’s Fund Group, has 
returned to the head offices 
of the companies in San 
Francisco following a ten 
day trip to Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

= = = 

The city offices of Frank 
M. Avery’s Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, in San Fran- 
cisco, has been having his 
offices remodeled and the re- 
sult has caused much com- 
ment on the “insurance 
street” of the city. 





Metropolitan department 
of the Home of New York 
in San Francisco has moved 
to 341 Montgomery Street, 
in that city, as of June 1. P. 
A. Normand, assistant gen- 
eral agent, will have charge 
| of the office. 





| William Maris, popular in- 
| dependent insurance adjust- 
er, of San Francisco, was 
the victim of an automobile 
| accident, which claimed his 
life on the evening of May 
| 25 near the city of Live Oak, 
Cal. The automobile in 
| which he was riding in the 
company of an employee, 
|turned over, killing Mr. 
Maris and seriously injuring 
|the driver. Mr. Maris had 
| been an independent insur- 
ance adjuster since shortly 
after the San Francisco fire, 
which occurred in 1906 and 
at that time was in charge 
| of the loss department of the 
Royal. 


> © > 


John H. Schively, secre- 
tary of the Insurance Fed- 
eration of California ad- 
dressed a meeting of the 
Stanislaus County Firemen’s 
Association in Modesto, Cal., 
on the evening of May 26. 
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1% Vevel Pacts 
hy Wick. . 


“ul OD help the surplus!” This 
startling sentence caught my 
eye while glancing through a news- 
paper recently and being insurance 
minded, and therefore surplus-con- 
scious, I eagerly read on. Here, I 
thought, is someone who has discovered 
a new, dreadful condition to beset in- 
surance companies. Or, at least, he is 
thoughtful enough to offer up a prayer. 
* = « 
HE quotation, I discovered, was ut- 
tered as long ago as 1889, and al- 
though I have never been overly bril- 
liant in historical matters, I began to 
doubt if present business conditions 
were the cause of it. To Corporal 
James Tanner, commissioner of pen- 
sions for the government at that time, 
is credited the fervent expression. He 
anticipated a raid on the Treasury in 
behalf of private pensions and, accord- 
ing to Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, author 
of the article, he was removed from 
office for his dissenting. The interest- 
ing statistics employed by Dr. Barnes 
show that the total paid out in pen- 
sions from 1791 to 1877 amounted to 
$428,000,000. That sum included all 
the instalments on the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, the Indian 
Wars, the Mexican War and a very 
substantial down payment on the Civil 
War. Now, Dr. Barnes continues, the 
Academy of Medicine has just esti- 
mated that we pay $450,000,000 an- 
nually to those World War veterans 
who are not suffering from any dis- 
abilities incurred in warfare or war- 
time. I fear that if dear old Corporal 
Tanner were alive today he would suc- 
cumb from an acute attack of apo- 
plexy. 


* * > 





HE questions that confront every 

serious-minded citizen in regard to 
this problem are: Do these veterans 
who apparently have no pressing need 
for the pension—beyond, of course, the 
short fundedness of practically all of 
us in these times—actually want aid 
from the government? Second: Will 
the payment of bonus funds to these 
veterans help to effect business recov- 
ery by putting additional cash into cir- 
culation, or will it retard recovery by 
seriously increasing the national debt? 
This is a question that does affect in- 
surance companies (special note to the 
editor), because a further decline in 
business will further affect security 
values and consequently diminish sur- 
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The Aetna Casualty & Surety 


Company has recently produced a 
“miniature movie” entitled “Making 
the Rates.” This is the A£tna’s fourth 
presentation this year of publicity 
material dealing with rates and safety. 
“Making the Rates” is a 64-page 
vest pocket size action booklet. By 
rapidly flicking the pages one sees an 
“animated picture’ of an automoile 
collision. In the twinkling of an eye 
the scene changes to a courtroom 
where the jury decrees an overwhelm- 
ing verdict of $20,000. The draw- 
ings comprising this ingenious nov- 
elty are by Forbell, who has so suc- 
cessfully introduced a lighter note 
into the Aétna’s recent advertising. 
Reversing the book, the reader 
finds first a 12-page digest of the 
7Etna’s much quoted statistical publi- 
cation, “Here are the Facts,” a 
graphic explanation of the causes of 
the rate increases as revealed by au- 
thentic accident and claim data. This 


AND 


PROBLEMS 


IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


is followed by twenty practical rules 
for safe driving. 

Because of its novelty each movie- 
graph will doubtless be “thumbed” 
over and over, its contents thought- 
fully read and then handed from one 
person to another. As a result, it is 
hoped many more motorists will come 
to realize that they, and not the com- 
panies, really make the rates and will 
resolve to do their bit to correct the 
underlying conditions by driving care- 
fully and frowning on excessive lia- 
bility verdicts. 

* * * 


Pri Braniff, 


first wit of his time, tells the mem- 
bers of the T. E. Braniff (Okla- 
homa) Agency that tourist-floater in- 
surance looks good right now because 
while people are on their way back 
to live with the old folks, they ought 
to have some insurance.” 











plus. “God help the surplus!” Amen. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


D. C. MacEwen 





President and Secretary of A. & H. Conference 
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a 
ACCIDENT—- BONDING — MISCELLANEOUS 


W.H.Wunner Promoted | 


Stockholders bomen 
By Eagle Indemnity Stockholders of the United 


States Fidelity & Guaranty 
of Baltimore, on 
|Monday approved the pro- 
posal of the board of di- 
rectors to reduce the capital 
from $10,000,000 to $2,000,- 
: 000 by reducing the par 
The Eagle Indemnity Com- value of the shares from $10 


— | 


| Company, 
Treasurer of Company Is 
Made Production 


Manager 





pany, of New York City, an-| to $2. In this way $8,000,- 
nounces the appointment of 000 will be transferred to 
William H. Wunner to be/| surplus. 


srennen  semayorrnens 


Joins U. S. F. &G. 





company. The appointment 
was effective as of Monday “oe 
last. Mr. Wunner is treas- Pe mince — 
urer of the Eagle Indemnity f B naar , the 
and secretary of the Royal | 04*t!more M. A. Ges 
Indemnity. having held th appointment of M. A. oss- 
ee oe “| ner to be superintendent of 
ir — e i _ 922 ¢ s : of | 
wig wAanger Mecage -— 7 the compensation and liabil- 
the latter since 1926. Both on dennaieient of te Mow 
the Eagle and the Royal are ve » cies u re St 
members of the Royal-Liver- a oveng a Sianenh Milton 
: assis I ar | 

oye was born in| Acker. of the compensation 
New York City a 1887. He | 2nd liability department of 
‘ oe ge | the National Bureau of Cas- 
began his insurance career 


with the Frankfort General se é urety Under 
Insurance Company in 1903 ‘Deeencemees 


production manager of i 
| 





| gates 


Accident and Health Groups 
Begin Meetings at Chicago 


Underwriters Conference Has Surprisingly Large 
Attendance; Managers Meeting Follows for 
Balance of Week 


7.—An at-| vice-president of the Pacific 


June 
who is presi- 


CHICAGO, 


™|tendance surprisingly large, | Mutual Life, 
| in view of the times, was on | dent of the Conference. The 
hand Tuesday at the open-| nominating committee was 
named by President Mac- 


of the Health 


ing session ; 
se Bagewater |W. P and includes Watson 


and Accident 
conference at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel here. The dele-| 
were welcomed by | 
Walter E. Webb, Executive 
vice-president of the Nation- 
al Life, of Chicago. The} 
principal speakers were 
Henry Swift Ives, Special 
Counsel of the Association of 


W. Powell, J. W. Scherr and 
Edwin C. Bowlby. 

The week in Chicago wili 
feature health and accident 
insurance because the Na- 
tional Association of Acci- 
|dent and Health Managers 
will hold its annual conven- 
| tion immediately after the 
Casualty and Surety Execu- | | adjournment of the confer- 
tives, and D. C. MacEwen,|ence- This meeting opens 
Thursday afternoon and will 
adjourn on Saturday. 














in the claims, underwriting 





and accounting departments. | 
He remained with the Frank- | 
fort for more than ten years 
and was assistant secretary | 
of that company when he re- 
signed to join the Royal In- 
demnity in 1913 as assistant 
In 1918 he was 


The death of George E 
Hayes at his summer home 


accountant. 
, £ . Conn., on 
appointed comptroller. Mr. | = a a wore - 
. y c ride 

Wunner has a large acquain- | k ay fi = a the tnaee 
. ‘ : : > insur- 

tance in the insurance world | “P°W" "sure } 
ance business. Mr. Hayes 


and his many friends will be 








DEATH OF G. E | 
OF UNION INDEMNITY | 


was vice-president in charge | 


glad to hear of this added » 5,88 : 
ana hi : of fidelity and surety busi- 
reward for his widely recog- | , eT TP she | 
. ogeas , ness, Eastern division, of the | 
nized abilities. “or . . 

Union Indemnity Company 
— He entered the insurance 

business in 1892 with the 


General Agents’ Meeting 
(Concluded from page 29) 


Ashley 


American Surety Company, 
in the judicial bond depart- 
ment, and in 1898 joined the 


J. T. Trezevant and department of the 


. same 
Cockrill were passed, also| [jnited States Fidelity & 
resolutions of thanks  to/ Guaranty, when it opened its 
Messrs. Wakefield and Mor-| New York branch office. 
ley, Hartford general agents | When the company bough! 
w = . f i a ‘a 
or of local! the Lawyers Surety Com- 

ang’ % pany in 1902 Mr. Hayes 


Resolutions were passed 
commending the selection of 
Paul L. Haid as president of 
the Insurance Executives | 
Association and pledging to | company discontinued writ- 
him the Association’s sup-| ing business, when he re- 
port. | turned to the U. S. F. & G. 


was made vice-president and 
general manager and con- 
tinued in that post until the 
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The new policy program 
adopted by the Bureau of 
| Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters was 
explained by E. C. Bowen, 
as assistant manager at | Secretary of the accident and 
New York. He was made liability department of the 
associate manager of the Aetna Life. The eight pro- 
office in 1910 and in 1911 he | Posals he stated as follows: 
became assistant manager of Proposal 1 defines the 
the New York office of the| forms of policies included 
Massachusetts Bonding &/| under the program. 
Insurance Company. He re- Proposal 2 defines the ter- 
mained there until he joined | ritory in which the program 
the Union Indemnity in 1920. | is operated. 

He was formerly vice-presi- | Proposal 3 provides that 
dent of the New York In-/| each member company shall 
demnity, a member of the| submit to the Bureau acci- 
Securities group, | dent experience statistics in 
which controls the Union In- | connection with its own busi- 
demnity, as well as vice- | mess (new and renewal). 
president of the La Salle} Proposal 4 provides for 
Fire and the Bankers & | the adoption of the Standard 
Merchants Fire of the same | Classification Manual of the 
group. He was active in the | Bureau by each member com- 
Insurance Institute of Amer- | pany. 

ica, of which he was a fellow, Proposal 5 provides that 
and in the Insurance Society | each member company be 


HAYES 


of New York, of which he | furnished a set of advisory 
was formerly president. Last | general underwriting in- 
December he completed a | Structions. 

year’s term as president of | Proposal 6 provides lan- 
the Casualty and Surety | suage for certain clauses 


(Concluded on page 36) 
Casualty, Surety, Ete. 


Club of New York. 
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West Virginia Case 
Won by Companies 





Commissioner Restrained 
From Preventing Col- 
lections of Increased 
Casualty Rates 





Casualty companies doing 
business in West Virginia 
have won their law suit 
against State Auditor Edgar 
C. Lawson, ex-officio insur- 
ance commissioner, by the de- 
cision of Circuit Court Judge 
Arthur P. Hudson of Ka- 
nawha County refusing to 
dissolve the injunction re- 
straining Lawson from pre- 
venting companies collecting 
increased rates for automo- 
bile public liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance. The 
writ was issued on April 8, 
on the petition of 37 com- 
panies. 

Increased rates in the two 
lines named were promul- 
gated for West Virginia ef- 
fective March 1. On that 
date Commissioner Lawson 
issued orders that the new 
schedule was not to become 
operative until he had ap- 
proved it following formal 
hearings. He decreed that 
the former rates were to re- 
main in force. 

The companies at once took 
issue with the Commissioner 
insisting that he was apply- 
ing a law relating only to 
fire companies to the cas- 
ualty group. When he sub- 
sequently announced that he 
would revoke or cancel on 
May 6, the State license of 
all companies failing to com- 
ply with his order the latter 
made ready to act. After a 
conference between Commis- 
sioner Lawson, Attorney 
General Howard B. Lee and 
James A. Beha, general man- 
ager and counsel, of the Na 
tional Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety 
Steptoe & Johnson, attorneys 
on behalf of the companies, 
presented the prayer for a 
preliminary injunction which 
was granted. A hearing was 
had on April 22 and decision 
was rendered on May 23. 

Judge Hudson accom- 
panies his formal order over- 
ruling Commissioner Law- 
son’s motion to dissolve the 
injunction with two findings. 
as follows: 


The plaintiffs are “indemnity 
companies” and come within the 
purview of chapter 31, article 5, 
code, being inc!uded in the des- 
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Underwriters, | 


CANADIAN ACCIDENT AND 
SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Canadian experience in 
accident and sickness insur- 
ance from an underwriting 
standpoint was fairly satis- 
factory during 1931. The 
shrinkage in the volume of 
premiums was to be expected 
in a period of recession, 
after years of expansion. 
This was mainly in the com- 
pensation department 
through falling payrolls. 

The experience last year 
in personal accident was 
satisfactory. ‘The premiums 
amounted to $3,325,030, and 
the losses incurred were 
$1,623,499, or 50.34 per cent 
of premiums, compared with 
premiums of $3,437,519, and 
claims $1,505,007, or 43.78 
per cent of premiums in 
1930. The decrease in pre- 
miums for the year 1931 was 
$112,489. Taking the losses 
for accident business for in- 
dividual companies for 1931, 
underwriting profit and loss 
show great variations. 

The premiums for Em- 
ployers Liability and Work- 
men’s Compensation for 1931 
amounted to $2,116,055, and 
claims incurred were $1,330,- 
033, or 62.85 per cent of 
premiums, compared with 
premiums of $4,639,789, and 
claims of $2,541,798, or 54.78 
per cent of premiums in 
1930. The decrease in pre- 
miums for the year 1931 was 
$2,523,734. 


The experience on “all 
other” accident insurance 
was satisfactory. The pre- 








“with authority to en- 


business of making 


ignation 


gage in the 
contracts of indemnity’’—as set 
forth in section 

Chapter 31, article 5. code, 
which makes the plaintiff com- 
panies “subject to the same ex- 
imination and supervision by 
the insurance commissioner as 
is now provided for fire insur- 


ance companies” does not au- 
thorize the State Auditor to reg- 
ulate the rates of plaintiff com- 


panies. Had the legislature so 
|} intended it would have made 
| provision for rating bureaus for 
indemnity companies as it has 
|} done in the case of fire insur- 
nee companies. Not having 
done so, We may not enlarge the 
said power of examination and 
supervision so as to give the 
State Auditor authority to es- 
tablish rating bureaus, or other 
machinery for rate making pur- 
noses 

The law creating rating bu 
reaus for fire insurance com- 
panies is drafted to apply solely 
to fire insurance companies and 
the methods of rate making 
therein provided cannot be ap 
plied to indemnity companies 
such as here involved. 


The attorney general an- 
nounced that the decision 
will be appealed to a higher 
court. In the meantime the 
new rates are in force. 





miums amounted to $1,728,- 
849, and claims incurred 
were $625,587, or 36.19 per 
cent of premiums, compared 
with premiums of $1,588,954, 
and claims of $711,017, or 
44.75 per cent of premiums 
in 1930. The increase in pre- 
miums in 1930 on this class 
was $139,895. 

The combined accident 
and sickness insurance busi- 
ness for 1931 amounted to 
about the same as for 1930. 
The premiums last year 
amounted to $1,826,870, and 
claims incurred were $1,159,- 
940, or 63.49 per cent of 
premiums, compared with 
premiums of $1,849,664, and 
claims $1,126,884, or 60.52 
per cent of premiums in 
1930. 

In sickness insurance the 
volume of business decreased 
somewhat in 1931. The pre- 
miums amounted to $1,691,- 
822, and claims’ incurred 
were $1,092,660, or 64.58 per 
cent of premiums, compared 
with premiums of $1,784,377 
and claims $1,032,870, or 
57.88 per cent of premiums 
in 1930. The decrease in 
premiums for the year in 
this class amounted to $82,- 
555. 

The retrenchment of the 
life insurance companies on 
income disability is throwing 
a huge potential volume of 
accident and sickness insur- 
ance on the market. 

The year 1931 saw the ac- 
cident business more stabil- 
ized than ever before, with 
uniform policy forms, simple 
and clear, and with greater 
cooperation among the com 
panies from both the under- 
writing and claims stand- 
point. The companfes also 
launched a program of scien- 
tific rating and organized 
supervision. The aviation 
risk, insofar as accident in- 
surance is concerned, has 
been engaging the attentior 
of underwriters. 


F. & C. Appointment 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the board of the Fidelity & 
Casualty Company of New 
York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert H. 
Nicholls as assistant mana- 
ger of the Metropolitan De- 


partment of the company. 
under Manager H. J. Up- 
pington. John Brodsky will | 
remain in charge of the 


Bonding Department of the 
Metropolitan Department. 
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Ives on Santa Claus 
Idea of Government 





We Are in an Era of Polit- 
ical Christmas Cheer 
Year Round, Casualty 
Counsel Says 


America is suffering from 
an invasion of the Santa 
Claus idea of government, ac- 
cording to Henry Swift Ives, 
special counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Executives. “We are in 
an era of political Christmas 
cheer all the year around,” 
he said in an address June 7 
before the annual convention 
of the Health and Accident 
Underwriters Conference. 

Continuing, Mr. Ives said 
in part: 

This Santa Claus idea con- 
templates a government 
which will do everything for 
everybody at no apparent 
cost to anybody. The Santa 
Claus réle is assigned to tax- 
payers and property owners. 
The actual distribution of 
gifts, gratuities and subsi- 
dies exacted from _ these 
sources is reserved to the 
demagogues, socialists, com- 
munists and professional pol- 
iticians who hope thereby to 
gain the favor of the multi- 
tude. The Santa Claus of 
childhood, of course, never 
runs out of gifts, and the 
same thing is assumed to be 
true of the Santa Claus of 
politics. The domain of the 
Santa Claus of childhood, 
however, is consigned to in- 
fants, while the domain of 
the Santa Claus of politics 
borders on the infinite. 

If we are to get out of the 
trenches of depression “be- 
fore Christmas,” these polit- 
ical gold-diggers must be 
stopped in their tracks, and 
their misguided followers 
must be shown that there is 
no nourishment to the body 
politic in government - swal- 
lowed tax dollars. It must be 
demonstrated, in a word, that 
there isn’t any Santa Claus 
in government. 

This is the task which con- 
fronts the business men and 
property owners of America. 
They have their all at stake 
and if they do not unite to 
impress upon the people gen- 
erally that there is a bottom 
to the nation’s pocketbook, 
that bottom soon will be 
reached. They also must 
demonstrate that public em- 
ployment at the expense of 
vrivate enterprise always 
leads to the extinction of pri- 
vate enterprise if carried far 
enough, and that drying up 
the tax source by excessive 
drainage into political chan- 





nels means the end of all 
| jobs. 
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Resident Agents 
Law in Kentucky 


Will Affect Casualty, Sure- 
ty and Fidelity Lines 
as Well as Fire 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 7.— 
A startling and far reaching 
announcement was put forth 
last Saturday by the State 
Insurance Commissioner’s 
office, when Charles _ I. 
Brown, acting Insurance 
Commissioner, announced 
that he had notified all in- 
surance companies doing | 
business in the state, with 
the exception of Life com- 
panies, of provisions of the 
1932 act of the Kentucky 
Legislature, which prohibits 
all companies other than 
Life companies to allow a 
policy in the State to be 
signed by other than a duly 
licensed or registered resi- 





dent local insurance agent. 

The law, which takes ef- | 
fect on June 16, carries a 
penalty of from $500 to 
$1000, and also provides for | 
suspension of license up to| 
ninety days. 

This act was introduced | 
and passed through efforts 
of fire insurance agents, in | 
an effort to block direct and | 
overhead writing, and to| 
prevent signing of policies | 
by field men, company men, | 
etc. 

At time of its passage cas- | 
ualty, surety and fidelity in- 
terests did not pay a great 
deal of attention to it, in that 
it appeared to be merely a | 
fire insurance regulation. 

However, section 724 of | 
the Kentucky Statutes pro- 
vides that laws applying to | 
fire insurance also apply to | 
casualty, surety and fidelity | 
lines, and this act was up- 
held by decision of the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, in 
Lyman vs. Ramey. The new 
act provides that no State or 
special agent, traveling or | 
salaried employe may sign a 
policy, and provides specific- 
ally that the signing party 
must be a duly licensed loca! 
agent. 

This act and its enforce- 
ment will probably give the 
branch office operators a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, 
and probably will force them 
to arrange for local agency 
representation. There does 
not appear to be any other 
way out, local men say. 
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| to write the line should sup- 


| existing business to meet the 


; new 


| in the future to underwrite 


Accident and Health 
Groups at Chicago 
(Concluded from page 33) 


which shall be mandatory as 
to intent. 

Proposal 7 requires that 
each subscribing member 
company shall file with the 
Bureau any and all policies 





coming within the scope of 
the program which it pro- | 
poses to use in writing new | 
business, for approval and 
rating. 





Proposal 8 requires the 
Bureau to furnish each mem- 
ber company with a set of | 
six complete advisory pol- | 
icies. 

In 
said: 

“T have heard the opinion 
advanced that if a line of 
insurance proves to be un- 
profitable it should be discon- 
tinued. I believe that there | 
is now a greater need for | 
Accident and Health insur- 
ance than ever before, and I | 
believe that the companies 
whose charters permit them 


conclusion Mr. Bowen 


ply the needs of the insuring | 
public on a basis where they 
can at least break even. This 
will, in my judgment, re- 
quire some changes in the 


changed conditions in which 
we now live. 

“While it is agreed that 
the new Bureau program 
will not correct all of the 
troubles which have existed 
in the business of commercial 
Accident and Health insur- 
ance, I think it is generally 
recognized that the program | 
as adopted will correct the 
situation so far as new busi- 
ness is concerned, because all 
policies proposed by 
subscribing member com- 
panies will be scientifically 
rated by the Statistical Com- 
mittee, but, even so, the com- 
panies will find it necessary 


their business with the great- 
est care, the same as they 
have in the past. 

“The world as a whole is 
progressing very’ rapidly, 
and it is entirely probable 
that if the business of Acci- 
dent and Health insurance is 
brought into conformity 
with the present conditions 
some further changes will 
have to be made in the fu- 
ture. I know that in the 
other casualty lines the com- 
pany managers’ recognize 
changed conditions and con- 
form their business to same. 

“There is every indication 





that the future activities of 


Special Librarians to Meet 


Albert W. Whitney, asso- 
ciate general manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 
will be one of the speakers at 
the twenty-fourth annual 
convention of Special Libra- 
rians and Research Workers 
which will meet at Lake 
Placid, New York, June 14- 
17. His subject will be 
“Conservation in Insurance.” 

Other nationally known 
speakers on the program are 
Prof. Robert S. Lynd, author 
of “Middletown,” Floyd Par- 


sons, editor, and James G. | 


McDonald, chairman of the 
Foreign Policy Association, 
New York. The general 


theme of the meeting will be | 


“The changing times and the 
greater need for fact find- 
ing.” 

Many insurance librarians 





prominent in the affairs of | 
the Special Libraries Asso- | 


| ciation, will attend. 








the Bureau of Personal Ac- 
cident and Health Under- 


F. & D. Approves Market 
Basis 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 6,— 
Stockholders of the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company met 
today and ratified the pro. 
posal to reduce the par value 
of the company’s stock from 
$50 to $20 per share. 

Shareholders recently re- 
ceived a letter of President 
Charles R. Miller in which it 
was stated that the directors 
deemed it a wiser policy to 
place the company, as of 
June 30 next, at a capital 
and surplus basis at the then 
market value of investments, 
Under the unparalleled con- 
ditions now existing, Mr. 
Miller points out, it is recog- 
nized that market quotations 
on stocks and bonds are un- 
fair standards of their true 
value but the uncertainty as 
to when the upward trend 


will come suggests that the | 


sounder course is to adopt 
market values. 
“If your investments do 


| not improve in value we have 


writers will admit of more | 


comprehensive service being 


rendered to its members. I} . 
expect that local situations | prices do advance, the com-] 


will be analyzed and reported | 
| stronger,” Mr. Miller writes. 


upon. 


done voluntarily what may 
be forced upon us later on, 
and, on the other hand, if 


pany’s position is made much 
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For the convenience of our patrons in the 
insurance district of New York City, we 
have arranged to display and make avail- 


able all of our insurance publications at 


Britannica Book Shop 
60 John Street 


A cordial invitation to visit this shop and 
us texts and statistical 


services is extended to all 
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